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NOTICE. 
Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, w he re all communic ations should be addressed, 





TO OUR READERS. 


Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
Spectator during their absence from home at Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Specratror, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
— W.C. 2, where all back numbers can be obtained ? 


NEWS OF THE Ww EEK. 


— 
Se signs accumulate that the need of economy in public 
expenditure is at last seriously impressing itself upon the 
nation. If the public have a real political sense, and we feel 
sure they have, the demand for economy will scon become the 
popular cry. And if the Government do not satisfactorily 
conform to it, the end of the Government will be in sight. Among | 
the most encouraging signs of the week were the speech made 
by Sir George Younger at Cambridge on Monday and the new 
messege sent to the Prime Minister by the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce. Sir George Younger, who addressed 
the University Conservative Association, said that headquarters 
had not always appreciated the immense importance of those at 
the Universities who professed Conservative or Unionist 
principles. In future he intended to take a keen interest in 
both Cambridge and Oxford Conservative Associations. 


Sir George Younger no doubt showed his wisdom in this 
matter, for it is the tendency of intellectual youth—Heaven 
bless them !—to be impatient of existing abuses. It has been 
said that every thinking boy ought to be a Socialist. Certainly 
the desire to improve the lot of the under-dog is only a proof 
of a generous spirit and of a desire for decency in the ordering 
of the national life. It must be left to experience to show, alas ! 
how often much harm may be done by the _best-meant 
schemes ; and while youth is learning its lesson, it is just as 
well that it should have every opportunity of hearing both 
sides. We hope, therefore, that Sir George Younger will be 
able to carry out his plans. 








But a much more important part of his speech was his 
statement that he hoped the next Budget would be for 940 or 
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| necessary.” 


950 million pounds. An important task immediately before the 
Government, he said, was the reform of the House of Lords. 
“When this has been accomplished the Government will hava 
carried out their programme, and they will then sing theit 
Nunc Dimittis.” It is certainly a triumph for those bent on 
economy that Sir George Younger has committed himself to a 
reasonable figure for the Budget. A great change has taken 
place. A Government spokesman now begins at the right end. 
He estimates how much there is to spend, and lays it down 
that more than that cannot be spent. This means, in effect, 
rationing. He did not follow the futile practice of taking items 
of public expenditure one by one and saying, “ These are all 
necessary. They are in accordance with our political promises. 
How on earth can we cut them down any further ?” 


While, however, we are greatly encouraged by Sir George 
Younger’s speech, we must remember that it is always the habit 
of Governments to slip back into extravagance if they are not 
watched. Sir George Younger’s speech must not be taken as 
in any sense a guarantee of security. All the various thrift 
organizations must not only carry on but work harder than ever. 
When your enemy is on the run you must keep him running. A 
triple barrier must be erected by these organizations and by 
public opinion against any tendency of the Government to rush 
back to extravagance. The triple barrier is :— 


1. No taxation above 950 million pounds, 
2. No more borrowing. 
3. No more printing of money. 


If that barrier can be maintained we shall be safe, but nothing 
else will save us. In their letter to the Prime Minister the 
Association of British Chambers of Commerce, while asking for 
the abolition of the Excess Profits Duty,demand that the nex¢ 
Budget shall not exceed 910 millions. We sincerely hope that 
such a figure may be possible. When we take the figure of 
950 millions as part of the triple barrier we do so first because 
it has been mentioned by Sir George Younger, and therefore 
associates the Government with it, and secondly because it is 
just as well to set a perfectly reasonable maximum amount. 
If the Budget can be reduced below that amount, and of course 
thrift organizations must work to this end, all the better. 


So much for the good signs. One of the bad signs is that the 
Labour Party has plunged heavily for more expenditure. As 
we go to press on Thursday we learn that the special Con- 
ference summoned to receive the report and resolution of the 
Joint Committee of the Labour Party and the Trades Union 
Congress has adopted the proposed programme and adjourned 
until February 23rd. Meanwhile the Trade Unions are to 
consult their members as to “any further steps that may be 
Mr. Thomas said that the Joint Committee neither 
affirmed nor disagreed with ‘‘ Direct Action.” Little can be 
hoped from such procedure. The Labour programme is 
unfortunately, uneconomic from beginning to end, and this at 
a time when the alarming trade slump is distinctly traceable 
to high prices, want of markets, and slow production, Labour 
wants to exact conditions which would raise prices all round, 
enormously increase taxation, and close to us such foreign 
markets as exist instead of opening up new ones. A more cruel 
policy for the suffering workers was never framed. In all its 
history organized Labour has not behaved so foolishly as it is 
behaving now. One can only hope that the dupes of this 
policy will be able to penetrate the veil of dazzling promises 
and humane professions and threaten such a break-away as 
may bring the Labour Icaders to their senses. 


, 


It is obvious that the first need is for Labour to co-operate 
with the Government. However callous a Government might 
be—and as regards unemployment the Government are by no 
means callous—the only hope of achieving anything is to work 
with the Government, The Government might have to be urged 
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on incessantly to further efforts, but they clearly cannot be dis- 
pensed with and ignored. An example of the temper in which 
the Daily Herald approaches the grave crisis may be gathered 
from some manifestoes published in the issue of Thursday. 
Here is one of them :— 


“WE ACCUSE! 
To THE EMPLOYING AND PROPERTIED CLASSES. 

We charge you with conspiracy against the welfare of the 
Nation. 

In your hearts you weleome unemployment as a weapon with 
which to break the revolutionary spirit in the workers 
and the power of organized Labour. 

You know that you are powerless when Labour is 100 per cent. 
organized, united, and fully employed on a rising market. 

You know that a falling market means unemployment. 

You know that unemployment means semi-starvation. 

You hope that unemployment and_ semi-starvation 
disunity and disorganization for Labour. 

You know that disunity and disorganization mean lower wages 
for the workers who produce the wealth, and higher profits 
for you who live on it.’ 


mean 


The Labour Party Executive and the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Trade Union Congress appointed their committee 
on January llth, and this body on Saturday, January 22nd, 
published a lengthy exposition of policy in regard to unemploy- 
ment. The Government were blamed for letting private industry 
obtain high prices and high profits—accompanied, as the com- 
mittee omitted to add, by very high wages. The committee 
demanded the opening of trade with Russia and Central Europe. 
It proposed that all persons should be found work or given 
maintenance at the rate of at least £2 a week for a family or 25s. 
for a single man or woman, with allowances for dependents. 
‘The Government, it said, must end their * military adventures ” 
in the Eastand their “military oppression and lawless reprisals ” 
in Ireland, and must embark on vast schemes of expenditure 
in building schools and houses, in repairing canals and railways, 
in afforestation, and in erecting electric power stations, and in 
assisting local improvements. 





The Committee rightly denounced mere relief works as 
demoralizing. Work must be found in other ways, especi- 
ally for the skilled workmen. The working day must be re- 
stricted to eight hours, so that more persons might be employed. 
Overtime must be forbidden. Wages must not be reduced. 
The supply of juvenile labour must be cut down by the strict 
enforcement of the Education Acts for children up to the age 
of fourteen. The committee attempted to justify the Labour 
Party’s refusal to co-operate in a Government Committee of 
Inquiry on the ground that it did not trust the Government 
and would not again be used as a “‘ smoke-screen.” The com- 
mittee, being entirely irresponsible, did not attempt to examine 
the financial or moral bearings of its policy. We comment on 
the report elsewhere. 


The Independent Liberals, not to be behind the Coalition 
and the Labour Party, published on Saturday last a draft of an 
industrial policy. A National Industrial Council, representing 
employers, workmen, and the community, with a Minister in the 
chair, should set up joint committees in the various industries 
to fix standard hours of work and minimum wages. Each trade 
group should deal with unemployment in its own ranks, with 
State help, and the joint committees should administer the 
funds. The Independent Liberals oppose nationalization in 
general, but would be prepared to place under State control 
certain industries in which there is no free competition. They 
would apparently repeal the Agriculture Act and abolish the 
State guarantee of corn prices and the State control of farming. 
They would reduce national expenditure by at least a fourth, 
and view with favour a capital levy for the redemption of the 
War Debt. They would revive the site-value taxes which even 
their author has admitted to be unprofitable. Finally, the 
Independent Liberals repudiate the idea of a class war. 


Mr. Masterman, who would appear to be the chief author of 
the Independent Liberals’ new programme, has been constrained 
to defend it, in the Manchester Guardian for Wednesday, 
against fellow-Independents in Manchester who complained, 
not without reason, of its extreme vagueness. He remarks 
oracularly that “ Vagueness, or rather comprehension, of phrase 
would seem to be necessary in the fluid condition of opinion 
concerning industrial organization in its present state of develop- 
ment.” Further, he declines to gratify his Manchester critics’ 
desire to know what industries he regards as suitable for 
“nationalization’”—by which, he says, he does not mean 








State ownership and control but something else which he will 
not define. We are confirmed, on the whole, in the belief that 
Mr. Masterman has no coherent industrial policy, but is waiting 
for something to turn up. 


The Supreme Council of the Allies 1 met in Paris on Monday 
and is still sitting as we write on Thursday. It decided on 
Tuesday to deal with the Near East at a later conference in 
London, to which Greek and Turkish delegates will be invited. 
The Allies are said to have agreed that Germany shall have 
five months within which to complete her disarmament. It 
is also reported that the Allies are disposed to fix by May lst 
the total amount of reparation to be required of Germany, 
The unofficial versions of the Council’s proceedings vary widely, 
according to the political views of the different newspapers, 
and must not be taken too seriously. The Allies decided on 
Wednesday to recognize Esthonia and Latvia as sovereign 
States, and to consider hereafter the claims of Georgia and 
Lithuania to be recognized. 





M. Briand, the new French Premier, explained his policy in 
the Chamber on Thursday, January 20th. He began by saying 
that, for the security of France, Germany must be disarmed, 
and that she must give the reparation due under the Peace 
Treaty. France was not unreasonable and would not ask for 
the impossible, but she would insist on Germany paying the 
amount required of her, in money or in kind. M. Briand went 
on to say that these aims could be secured only by agreement 
with the Allies, and that in all questions “ the closest alliance 
of Great Britain and France was the very basis of our foreign 
policy.” M. Briand declared that America’s reluctance to accept 
the League of Nations in “its initial form” must be rx spected, 
He urged the necessity of completing the peace with Turkey and 
reaffirmed the refusal of France to recognize the Bolsheviks. 
France would not intervene in Russian domestic affairs, nor 
would she “ allow the Soviet army to issue from Russia to attack 
her allies.” 


M. Briand spoke again in the Chamber on Friday, January 21st. 
On the question how and what Germany should pay, M. Briand 
warned the Chamber not to compromise the future for an imme- 
diate advantage by under-estimating Germany’s capacity for 
payment, which was now at its lowest. The Allies must agree 
upon the total sum of Germany’s obligations. Then they must 
seek to obtain the maximum payment, under penalties which 
Germany could not escape. M. Briand defended the proposal 
that France should once more have an Ambassador at the 
Vatican. Religious controversies must, he said, be avoided 
at all costs. When the House divided, M. Briand received a 
vote of confidence by 475 to 68. His eloquence had conquered 
the Chamber for the time being. 


President Wilson sent a Note to the League of Nations last 
week in which he declined to propose American help for 
Armenia unless the Powers made “a public and solemn engage- 
ment” to guarantee Russia against aggression. ‘The President 
expressed the belief that this would be a test of the good faith 
of the Bolsheviks, who profess that they cannot demobilize the 
Red armies for fear of attack. He added that it was futile to 
seek peace in the Caucasus without at the same time facing the 
vast Russian problem. The President’s views are sound enough, 
but Armenia hoped for something more than advice from 
Washington. 


Signor Giolitti ended the strike in the Italian metal trades 
last year by promising to introduce a Bill giving the workmen 
a share of the control in each industry. The Bill was published 
on Tuesday. In each of the ten main industries, one of which 
is agriculture, the workmen are to elect a committce of nine 
members—six workmen and three experts—and the employers 
are to elect a similar committee. The workmen’s committee 
js to receive full information as to the cost of production, the 
methods of management, the wages paid and the capital 
invested. It is to supervise the enforcement of labour laws, 
to suggest improvements in production,and to promote friendly 
relations with the employers. Workmen are not to be dis- 
charged for holding political opinions which their employers 
do not share—a provision which will seem very odd to British 
employers who have long ceased to trouble about their employees’ 
politics. Two workmen in each factory are to act as delegates 
for the committee of the industry. On the other hand, the 
employers have the right to send two representatives to all 
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meetings of the workmen’s committee. It is an interesting 
scheme, which, with goodwill on both sides, might work well. 





More agrarian riots are reported from India. There was 
another outbreak at Rai Bareli, in the United Provinces, on 
Sunday, and there have been disturbances further east at 
Fyzabad and Muzaffarpur, where the riotous peasants looted 
a number of villages. The peasantry have been roused from 
their normal calm by -political agitators preaching ‘* non-co- 
operation,” and the villagers have suffered. A petty riot 
was caused in Bombay on Sunday by two European boys who 
killed two pigeons, and the incident was used by the agitators 
to declare a “ hartal”’ or passive general strike on Monday. 
Mr. Gandhi continues to advocate ‘‘ non-co-operation”’ as a 
religious protest against modern civilization. He professes 
to be a man of peace, but his followers invariably resort to 
violence. Modern civilization in the form of the British Raj 
alone preserves India from anarchy, 


The Navy sustained a grievous loss on Thursday, January 20th, 
when the large submarine ‘K5’ was sunk with all hands 
about 120 miles south-west of Scilly. A flotilla of the ‘K’ 
class was exercising with the Atlantic Fleet. The five sub- 
marines made a quick dive, but the * K5’ did not return to the 
surface. It is supposed that she was wrecked by an internal 
explosion, but as the boat sank in deep water the true cause of 
the accident may never be known. The ‘ K’ class are the largest 
and fastest of submarines. They have steam turbines, and have 
a speed of twenty-four knots on the surface. Three were lost in 
the war, and twelve are now in the service. The ‘K5’ was 
commanded by Lieutenant-Commander Gaimes, D.S.O., a 
submarine officer of great experience. With him were drowned 
five officers and fifty-one men. It is a great misfortune and a 
national sorrow, but we should not be too quick to infer from it 
that the ‘K’ class are unsafe, though all submarines are 
necessarily more vulnerable than surface vessels. 


On Tuesday Sir Edward Carson declined the invitation to 
continue the leadership of the Ulster Unionists. The leadership 
in the new circumstances will, of course, mean responsibility 
for the setting up and working of the Northern Parliament in 
Ireland, and Sir Edward Carson justly pleaded that at his age 
the task was more than he could undertake. On Wednesday 
at a meeting of the Ulster Unionist Council it was unanimously 
resolved to invite Sir James Craig to allow his name to be put 
forward for election as leader. There is little doubt that Sir 
James Craig, whose services to the Ulster Unionists are well 
known and thoroughly appreciated, will be elected. 


Division of the Royal Irish Constabulary at Dublin. He said 
that the Government were determined to crush the conspiracy of 
crime. His remarks to the Auxiliaries were excellent. He 
reminded them of the great traditions of the Constabulary in 
discipline, courage, and loyalty. ‘Before you came they 
maintained the traditions of discipline under the greatest 
provocation that was ever given to any police . . . I want every 
act and deed of yours to be worthy of the Irishmen who sacrificed 
themselves in the Great War... 1 have asked for and will 
insist upon a discipline worthy of the great and honourable 
cause for which you and I are fighting . . . However great the 
provocation never forget that you are Officers of His Majesty’s 
Army . . . you are here to rescue Ireland from the assassins.” 
Sir Hamar Greenwood added that if the Auxiliaries behaved in 
the spirit which he described they could count upon the absolute 
and unfailing support of the Government. 


These words, which we record with much satisfaction, leave 
no room for unauthorized reprisals. General Strickland’s report 
upon the burnings in Cork, which rumour says lays the blame 
upon Government forces, has not yet been published. We 
cannot imagine why. If the Black-and-Tans were proved guilty 
General Strickland, who is a man of scrupulous fairness and great 
moral courage, has no doubt said so in the frankest terms. 
Whatever the truth the Government have nothing to fear. 
Everybody knows that there is a limit beyond which human 
endurance will not go, and when the Irish assassins pressed the 
forces of the Crown beyond that limit the results were inevitiable. 
The primary blame is upon the assassins, though of course it is 
the duty—a duty which Sir Hamar Greenwood plainly recog- 
nizes—to insist upon maintaining discipline and to correct 
lapses from it. So long as the Government withhold General 








Strickland’s report a plausible argument is presented to those 
who say that the Government are afraid to publish it. 


The Sinn Fein criminals are still active. In County Clare 
on Thursday, January 20th, a police patrol was ambushed 
near Sixmilebridge ; six policemen were shot dead, two were 
severely wounded, and two escaped. The houses of persons 
suspected of complicity in the crime were afterwards burned. 
District Inspector O'Sullivan, a brave and experienced officer, 
was murdered that day in the street in Listowel. The same 
night, in Tipperary, seven police barracks were attacked, but 
the assailants were beaten off. On Friday, January 2\st, 
an ambush was laid for the police at the Tolka bridge to the 
north of Dublin. Luckily the ambush was detected, and six 
of the miscreants were captured after a skirmish; they were 
armed with revolvers and bombs. The same day, near Cork, 
a police sergeant was murdered. On Saturday, January 22nd, 
two policemen were assassinated in County Monaghan, and 
one was left for dead. On Sunday, January 23rd, two police 
barracks in Tipperary and Donegal were besieged in vain. 
On Monday last a patrol of soldiers and police was ambushed 
at New Birmingham, Tipperary ; two soldiers were killed and 
six of the party were murdered, but the assailants were driven 
off. On Tuesday a police patrol was attacked with bombs 
near the Four Courts, in the centre of Dublin. 


There was a very bad accident on the Cambrian Railway 
on Wednesday. The express from Aberystwyth, running on 
the single line between Newtown and Abermule, crashed into a 
local train going to Aberystwyth. Both trains were wrecked. 
Seventeen persons were killed—among them Lord Herbert 
Vane-Tempest, a director of the Railway—and thirteen were 
badly injured. The guard of the express and the driver and 
fireman of the local train were among the dead. It is not 
known why the local train was allowed to leave Abermule, 
where the express should have passed it. 








The National Art Collections Fund asks for £3,500 to complete 
the purchase of an exceptionally fine picture by Pieter Brueghel 
the elder for the National Gallery. Brueghel is the only Flemish 
master who is not represented in the collection. This ‘* Adora- 
tion of the Magi,” one of his few signed and dated works, was 
painted in 1564, and is in perfect condition, as visitors to the 
National Gallery may see for themselves. It illustrates without 
irreverence the almost grotesque realism of Brueghel’s art. 
The Virgin, the Magi, the stolid peasants, and the armed men 
who look on wonderingly are all—except the negro Mage— 
Flemish folk of the painter’s own day. It is as if Hogarth had 
painted the sacred scene in the middle of Bartholomew Fair. 
But, the faces apart, the picture is singularly beautiful in design 
and colour, and would suffice in itself to proclaim Brueghel as a 
great painter. The Trustees have contributed £7,500 and the 
Fund has raised £4,000 towards the £15,000 which is asked for 
the picture. We do not doubt that the remainder will be 
quickly subscribed. 

We desire to draw the sympathetic attention of our readers 
to the appeal made on behalf of St. Hilda’s Hall, Oxford, which is 
to be found in our correspondence columns. The appeal is one 
to which we attach a special importance because of the stress 
that is laid on the need for meeting the demands of the 
Dominions in the matter of residential accommodation. It is 
good for all undergraduates to live in college, but the benefit 
is double distilled in the case of women and treble distilled in 
the case of girls from the sister nations of the Empire. We want 
to give them of our very best, and to make Oxford one of the 
chief links in that Imperial chain which unites but does not 
fetter. For challenging us so boldly on an issue so beneficent 
St. Hilda’s not merely deserves admiration and gratitude, but 
must command the enthusiastic support of all who love Oxford 
and the Britains oversea. We trust that the men of light and 
leading throughout the Empire will do their part to help the 
building scheme. Let the five Dominions, as a beginning, 
provide a sum for the Building Fund considerable enough to 
enable St. Hilda’s to dedicate accommodation for each Dominion 
under its name. Then let it be arranged that there shall always 
be scholars to enjoy it. 


Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 
1920; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 848; 


Thursday week, 85}; a year ago, 91}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE COVENANT WHICH 
MIGHT SATISFY AMERICA. 


H™ can that pact between the majority of the Powers 

which we call the League of Nations be modified 
so as to satisfy the United States and secure her admission ? 
We believe, as we said last week, that the proper way to 
reach an end so desirable is for America to consider and 
state what she wants in terms of amendment to the 
Covenant and propose her draft to the League. Greatly 
daring, we suggest to the President-elect the scheme 
we put forward in 1918, as we think he might find in it a 
basis for what he wants—see his very striking letter to 
the Sulgrave Trustees. The following was our statement 
of the objects of the pact between the nations which was 
about to be made when we wrote on October 26th, 1918 :— 


“SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CONSTITUTION OF A 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. 

The object with which the League of Nations is formed is the 
preservation of the sanctity of Treaty Contracts made between 
self-governing States. Members of the League are pledged to maintain 
amity between themselves, and the League, and its Members, 
jointly and severally, and are in covenant with each Member and 
the Members as a whole not to withdraw from the League, and 
not to put an end to any Treaty made outside the organization 
of the League with any Power, without giving one year's notice 
of their intention of withdrawal from the League or of the abro- 
gation of a Treaty made with a Power not a Member of the League 
@s aforesaid. 

The League does not limit, or derogate from, the complete 
sovereignty of the States which compose it, except in respect of 
the Contract, explicit and implicit, of a year's notice of with- 
drawal from the League or from any other Treaty obligation 
whatsoever. Any appeal to arms Seles such notice has been 
given or before the year has expired shall be regarded as a violation 
of the principles and objects of the League, and shall be punished 
by the League and its Members jointly and severally by a Declara- 
tion of Non-Intercourse in the manner set forth in the Constitution 
of the League. Such Non-Intercourse shall be directed, supervised, 
and maintained by the General Council of the League, and failure 
by any Power concerned to enforce the Non-Intercourse Decree, 
or to observe the obligations and duties undertaken by Members 
of the League, shall in turn be visited by a Decree of Non-Inter- 
course with the Power guilty of contumacious action or neglect. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE LEAGUE, 


I. Only self-governing States are entitled to be Members of the 
League, and each Member retains its sovereignty, freedom, and 
independence.* 

Il. The Members hereby severally enter into a firm League 
of friendship with each other for their common defence, the 
security of their liberties, and their mutual and general welfare, 
binding themselves, as long as they are Members of the League, 
to assist each other against all force offered to, or attacks made 
upon, them, or any of them, on account of sovereignty, trade, or 
any other pretence whatever. 

III. For the more convenient management of the general 
interests of the League, Delegates shall be annually appointed in 
such manner as the Legislature of each Member shall direct, to 
meet in Council on the first Monday in May of every year, with 
& power reserved to each Member to recall its Delegates, or any of 
them, at any time within the year, and to send others in their 
stead, for the remainder of the year. 

IV. In determining questions considered by the Council of 
the League, each Ordinary Power shall have one Vote. The Great 
Powers shall each have ten Votes. A Great Power is a Power 
with a population of over thirty millions, or a State expressly 
declared to be a Great Power by the Council of the League. 

V. No Member shall engage in any war without the consent 
of the Council of the League, unless such Member is actually 
invaded by enemies, or shall have received certain advice of a 
resolution being formed by some nation to invade such Member, 
and the danger is so imminent as not to admit of a delay till the 
Council of the Leagues can be consulted. 

VI. The Council of the League assembled shall also be the 
last resort on appeal in all disputes and differences now subsisting, 
or that hereafter may arise, between two or more Powers con- 
cerning boundary, jurisdiction, or any other cause whatever— 
which authority shall always be exercised in the manner follow- 
ing. Whenever the legislative or executive authority or lawful 
agent of any Power in controversy with another shall present a 

tition to the League, stating the matter in question and praying 

or a hearing, notice thereof shall be given by order of the League 
to the logislative or executive authority of the other Power in 
controversy, and a day assigned for the appearance of the parties 
by their lawful agents, who shall then be directed to appoint, by 
—_ consent, Commissioners or Judges to constitute a Court for 
nearing and determining the matter in question; but if they 
cannot agree, the Council of the League shall name three persons 





* A large part of tho Constitution of the League is closely modelled on the 
Articles of Confederation of the American States, 1777, 
often adopted, 


The actual words are 
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out of each of the Powers, and from the list of s 

party shall alternately strike out one, the petitioned ew —_ 
until the number shall be reduced to thirteen ; and ion et 
number not less than seven, nor more than nine, names, as th, _ 
Council shall direct, shall, in the presence of the Council be dra ~ 
out by lot, and the persons whose names shall be so ‘drawn, = 
any five of them, shall be Commissioners or Judges, to hear poe 
finally determine, the controversy, so elways as a major part r 
the Judges who shall hear the cause shall agree in the determina 
tion; and if cither party shall neglect to attend on the day 
appointed, without showing reasons which the Council of th 
League shall judge sufficient, or being present shall refuso to strike 
the Council shall proceed to nominate three persons from each 
Power, and the Secretary of the League shall strike in behelf of 
such party absent or refusing ; and the judgment and sentence 
of the Court to be appointed, in the manner before prescribed 
shall be final and conclusive ; and if any of the perties shell refuse 
to submit to the authority of such Court, or to appear or defend 
their claim or cause, the Court shall nevertheless proceed to 
pronounce sentence or judgment, which shall in like manner bo 
final and decisive, the judgment or sentence and other proceedings 
being in either case transmitted to the League, and lodged among 
the acts of the League for the security of the parties concerned : 
provided that evéry Commissioner, before he sits in judgment, 
shall take an oath, to be administered by one of the Judges of 
the Supreme or Superior Court of the Power where the caus 
shall be tried, ‘ well and truly to hear and determine the matter 
in question, according to the best of his judgment, without favour, 
affection, or hope of reward.’ 

VII. Every Member shall abide by the determinations of the 
Council of the League assembled on all questions which by this 
League are submitted to them. And the Articles of this League 
shall be inviolably observed by every Member ; nor shall any 
alteration at any time hereafter be made in any of them, unless 
such alteration be agreed to in the Council of the League and be 
afterwards confirmed by the Legislatures of every Member. 

VIII. Tho Council of the League shall sit throughout the year. 

IX. If an armed conflict should arise between any two States 
which are Members of the League, or between any State which isa 
Member of the League and some State outside the League, the 
Council of the League shall decide without appeal which Member 
was the aggressor in the said conflict, and shall in accordance with 
such decision direct the Members of the League as to which 
combatant is to be applied the Decree of Non-Intercourse. If 
war comes at the cad of the year’s notico required by the pro- 
visions of the League, the Council of the League shall decide 
whether to stop the war by a Decree of Non-Intercourse directed 
against both or one of the combatants, or, if it shall think fit, 
shall take no action. The decision is to be by a majority vote 
of the Council. In such a vote those Powers defined as ‘ Great 
Powers’ shall, if unanimous, be entitled to exercise a veto 
over the decisions of the Members of the League, in addition 
to the multiple vote accorded to them by Clause IV. of this 
Constitution. . 


PROCEDURE TO BE TAKEN ON THE PASSING OF A 
DECREE OF NON-INTERCOURSE. 


X. Any Power against which a Decree of Non-Intercourse is 
passed by the Council of the League shall be styled and regarded 
as an Outlawed Power. 

XI. When a Power is outlawed all trade and other intercourse 
is forbidden between the Members of the League and the Out- 
lawed Power. 

XII. No ship belonging to any Member of the League shall 
enter the ports of an Outlawed Power, and if at the time of the 
Declaration of Outlawry any ship is in an outlawed port she 
shall withdraw as soon as possible. 

XIII. No ship belonging to an Outlawed Power is to be 

rmitted to enter the ports of any Member of the League of 
Nations, and any ship in a port of Members of the League at 
the time of the issue of the Declaration shall be ordered to 
withdraw forthwith. 

XIV. No railway train or vehicle of any sort, or acroplane or 
airship, shall pass the frontiers of any Outlawed Power, and all 
railway trains, vehicles, aeroplanes, and airships belonging to 
any Power which is a Member of the Leaguo shall at once with- 
draw from tho Outlawed State. 

XV. Precautions shall be prescribed by the Council to prevent 
an indirect trade growing up through Neutral Countries, Members 
of the League, and the Outlawed Power. 

XVI. All nationals of any Outlawed Power or Powers shall 
leave the territories of Members of the League on the Declaration 
of Non-Intercourse. 

XVII. All nationals of Members of the League living in an 
Outlawed Stato shall return at once under penalty of forfeiture 
of their possessions and of denationalization. 

XVIII. All property of citizens of Outlawed Powers within the 
jurisdiction of any Member of the League shall be confiscated 
simultaneously with the Declaration of Outlawry and without 
further notice. 

XIX. Damages and losses to nationals and Members of the 
League owing to a Declaration of Non-Intercourse shall be made 
good in full. ; 

XX. The Outlawry of any State breaking the essential 
Covenant of the League shall last after the cessation of hostilities 
on the principle of one year of additional Outlawry for every 
three months of belligerency. 

XXI. Re-entry into the League shall only be permitted by 
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leave of the Council on the special conditions to be laid down 
by the said Council. 





IMMEDIATE ACTION BY THE ALLIES. 

The present Allies constitute themselves a League of Nations as 
above. They make the following declaration as to the conditions 
upon which the Central Powers, now in a state of hostility to the 
Allies or who have been in such state of hostility since 1914, 
shall be allowed to join the League :— 

[Here follow conditions drawn up by the Council of the 
League, under which present enemy States shall be allowed 
to purge their crimes and enter the League. ] 

Powers which were Neutral during the Great War to be 
admitted to the League on the following conditions :— 

[Here follow conditions to be laid down by the Council of 
the League.]”’ 





The following are the arguments used by us to support 
our scheme for the Union of Force to secure peace, to 
observe Treaties, and to bring about disarmament :— 


“It is no exaggeration to say that the fate of the civilized 
world and of all human progress hangs upon whether we take 
the right or the wrong path in dealing with the problem of 
the League of Nations. If we take the wrong one, and if once 
more the aspiration of organized peace ends in a fiasco, mankind 
will in despair abandon the hope of settling international disputes 
without recourse to arms, and the world must continue toujours 
en vedette, with an occasional thirty years’ armistice for the 
Peoples to rest and lick their wounds. Remember, the vision 
of peace by agreement and of the federation of nations has 
haunted the minds of men in one shape or another for countless 
centuries. Greek statesmen had these ideas at the end of the 
Persian War, during the whole of the great Peloponnesian 
contest and after its conclusion, and though the cynics and the 
professors of Realpolitik smiled at their simplicity, thinkers and 
poets like Plato choso the larger hope. Once more the idea 
is in the ascendant, and minds and spirits are * finely touched ’ 
to these fine issues. Men of light and leading are wondering 
whether it may not be possible in a more enlightened and more 
democratic age actually to do what our progenitors could 
dream about but never accomplish. 

The readers of the Spectator already know our view of all 
these hopes and fears. We most sincerely believe that if we 
are too idealistic, too hopeful, and attempt too much we shall 
achieve nothing. If, on the other hand, we are moderate, 
reasonable, and restrained, even in good deeds, in a word if 
we show ourselves Whigs rather than Bolsheviks, if we choose 
the apparently dull and toilsome via media rather than the 
glorious short cut, we may accomplish something of real benefit 
to mankind. If we do not banish war in name or in theory, 
we may make it so impossibly tedious for the ambitious dema- 
gogue or the cynical autocrat that he will not be able to lure 
the nation he deceives or compel the people he controls along 
the path of blood and iron. 

Success or failure in this great venture must depend upon 
the prime object aimed at. We do not want, as we have 
explained before, to make the object of the League of Nations 
the abolition of war in the abstract, or the erection of some 
mixed Tribunal into whose hands men and nations snall entrust 
the dearest things which they possess—their liberties, their 
rights, and their independence. We do not want the object 
of the League of Nations to be the establishment of some 
Committee or Collectivist form of the Pax Romana which will 
crush all national individuality, or will prove a kind of benignant 
upas-tree that will shelter everybody and yet shrivel while it 
shelters. We do not want the nations in their mood of humanity 
caused by the horrors they have witnessed and experienced, 
first to rush into the extreme belief that anything is better 
than war, and then to find that they were mistaken and revert 
to the old and hopeless régime of armed Peace. What we ask 
them to do, and it is all we believe it is safe for them to do, is to 
pledge themselves sevzrally and jointly to insist that solemn Treaties 
between nations shall not be treated as ‘ scraps of paper, but shall 
be strictly and honzstly observed. We want to make contracts 
between nations, while they remain, the most solemn and 
essential things in the world—something a thousandfold more 
sacred than contracts between individuals, just as the interests 
of the nation are a thousandfold more sacred than those of the 
single individuals that composs it. But though the nations 
of the earth must agree to think no crime greater or more 
despicable than the illegal repudiation of a Treaty contract, 
whether made for some specific purpose or for general amity 
and goodwill, we must recognize that the world of nations 
can never be put into a strait-waistcoat, that there must always 
be the capacity for free change and free development within 
the international circle. Above all, we must never forget that 
freedom is essential to human happiness, and, further, that 
freedom to do right must involve freedom to do wrong, and that 
it is never possible to give man the beneficial power to choose 
the one path without taking the risk of his choosing the other. 
Therefore Treaties which are not to prove veritable swaddling- 
clothes, and to turn the nations into mummies rather than 
free-limbed human organisms, can never be perpetual. They 
must be revocable, and revocable within a time that will not 
make men despair of seeing what they will regard as an essential 
improvement. Thus, though Treaty contracts as long as they 
are in existence must be maintained by the whole weight and 
gee of mankind, the nations which entered into them must 

able to free themselves from their contractual bonds, if 





they Cesm it essential to their welfare to do s0, without 
intolerable difficulty or delay. 

We suggest that if mankind acting in unison shall be bound 
to uphold the sanctity of Treaties, a year’s notice shall free 
any nation from its Diplomatic Instruments. Any recourse to 
arms before that year has expired, no matter what the alleged 
excuse, and no matter what the merits, must be dealt with 
with the utmost sternness. But it must not be dealt with 
by war, for that would mean some system of international 
armies and fleets and air squadrons, which, men being what 
they are, would open up a hopeless vista of intrigue. We 
must have recourse to non-intercourse as the weapon by which 
the sanctity of Treaties is to be upheld. Again, though nations 
may voluntarily agree to have questions like boundaries and 
other matters decided by an Arbitration Court, there must be 
no compulsory arbitration, for nations, like men, must be 
allowed to say that there are certain things so dear to them 
—as, for example, a man’s honour or his relations with his 
family—that they cannot wisely or helpfully be decided by 
submission to a Court of Law. To put the matter quite shortly, 
we believe that compulsory disarmament, compulsory arbitra- 
tion, compulsory entry into an international Federation, can 
only lead first of all to disappointment, tyranny, and intrigue, 
and ultimately either to the sm of that national individuality 
which the Peoples rightly cherish, or to the breaking up of the 
League as a hopeless failure. Instead of all these high-sounding 
aims, we desire to have the one clear obligation that nations 
must respect their Treaty pledges, and that the civilized Powers 
must as a matter of duty use all their strength, moral and 
physical, to maintain these agreements till they have been 
solemnly put an end to by an agreed procedure. As we have 
said before, we hold that one year's notice to abrogate a Treaty 
contract would be a convenient period. We hold, further, 
that in almost every case the necessity of giving a year’s notice 
before the appeal to arms could take place would make it 
virtually impossible for nations to fight each other. 

Remember that no nation which was restrained from fighting 
for one year would be able to say, as it might in the case of 
arbitration, that it must refuse to submit to the ruling of a 
Court of which the Judges could be alleged to be foolish, 
inhuman, prejudiced, bribed, or capable of acting as politicians 
rather than as jurists. By our plan we avoid all these apparently 
good excuses for war. We avoid also the danger of the Great 
Powers being judges in their own cause, or else of having to 
submit issues of supreme importance to the legal representatives 
of the smaller nations, as the only persons procurable who 
could be regarded as wholly impartial. 

While asking the nations to accept our plan, we are not, 
we must confess, hopeful of success. They are far more likely 
to ‘go snorting down the flowery meads’ of Impracticable 
Idealism than to tread the dull little cinder-path of Common- 
Sense to which we invite them. Yet this prim pathway will 
give them seventy per cent. of what they desire, while the other 
will give them in the end nothing but old miseries remade. 
As Sir Thomas Browne warns us, nations are not governed by 
‘ Ergotisms,’ and to say that the world, if it is wise, should 
do this or that, though true, is, alas ! very little to the purpose. 


We may add a word by way of postscript in case it 
should be said that our draft does not provide any machinery 
for securing disarmament or partial disarmament, Our 
suggestion is that it should be the business of the Council 
of the League to prepare a Treaty regulating armaments. 
The said Treaty should be adopted jointly and severally 
by the members of the League, and so come under the 
covenants in regard to the sanctity of Treaties. 





WHAT IT MAY COME TO IN IRELAND. 

W* have been greatly interested in an article in the 

current number of the Edinburgh Review by the 
editor, Mr. Harold Cox. Mr. Cox frankly and boldly 
advises that the Irish Republicans should be allowed to do 
what they please—should be allowed to cut all ties with 
the United Kingdom and, as a foreign State, live what 
kind of life may seem to them to be good. We are inter- 
ested, because we have ourselves several times suggested 
that such a solution of a problem which sometimes seems to 
be otherwise insoluble may ultimately prove to be necessary. 
For our part we sincerely hope that it may not prove to be 
necessary ; and if all the Irish people who in their hearts 
hate the methods of the Sinn Feiners and resent the ruin 
which those methods are bringing upon them would organize 
themselves and speak their minds courageously the solution 
of despair, as Mr. Cox’s remedy may be called, could be 
avoided. Nevertheless, as we cannot count upon the obvious 
and right thing being done by all those who are concerned 
in the Irish question, and who could bring influence to 
bear if only they would, we cannot rule out the counsel 
of despair. It may have to come to that. The difference 
between us and Mr. Cox is that he has made up his mind 
already and definitely advocates the clean cut; we still 
require to be convinced that it is necessary. But as Mr. 
Cox states his case very ably and positively, there is now ay 
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excellent opportunity of considering what such a solution 
would mean. 

Mr. Cox bases his solution on history. He surveys the 
past and tries to show that it is quite hopeless to expect 
that the Irish will ever be reconciled. In his opinion they 
have already demonstrated conclusively that they do not 
want to be reconciled. He attributes the absolute and 
irreparable antagonism between the English and the Celtic 
Irish to race differences aggravated by religious differences. 
We should invert the explanation and put religion first and 
race second, for the Celtic strain in Ireland has received 
considerable dilution during the ages, and, of course, there 
are ethnological scholars who would have us believe that, 
as a matter of fact, the Celtic origins are to be found in their 
purest form not in the South and West of Ireland but among 
the Ulster Scots. According to this theory, the Ulstermen 
are true Celts from the Scottish Highlands and not the 
Lowlanders of Sir Walter Scott’s belief. Whatever the 
cause may be, however, the temperamental antagonism 
between the English and the Irish Roman Catholics is only 
too obvious. English people would do anything they 
possibly could in reason to win a kind look from Ireland, 
but the more kindness is contemplated and planned the 
more furious the Irish become. Mr. Cox admits that in 
past generations Ireland was in several instances badly 
treated by the English, but such things happened in times 
when there was a lower standard of inter-racial and inter- 
national comity than there is now, and whatever the 
wrongs were surely there ought to be a time-limit to the 
recollection of them, The Irish persist upon harping upon 
wrongs which were done—though a great many of them 
were never done at all—to their great-great-great-great- 
grandfathers. With as much reason might English people 
call Irishmen their oppressors because of the tortures and 
massacres suffered by Englishmen in the name of Roman 
Catholicism. If the ordinary Englishman, who is a 
verfectly rational being, were asked to harbour bitterness or 
to frame a policy upon that recollection, the principle of the 
time-limit would instinctively come to his rescue. He 
would roar with laughter. He would no more think of 
acting upon such a motive than he would justify the 
pugnacious convert who knocked down a Jew in the street 
on the ground that Our Lord was crucified by the Jews, 
and who when a passer-by objected, “ But that happened 
nearly 1900 years ago,” retorted, “ I cannot help that. I 
only heard of it yesterday.” The truth is that the Roman 
Catholic or so-called Celtic Irish are not rational. In an 
ordinary political argument among his own people the 
Englishman has a confident expectation that a really 
relevant fact or apposite argument will produce an impres- 
sion upon his opponent. But in dealing with the Irish 
none of us can have any such expectation. Truth, facts, 
history, common sense—all in combination make no 
difference ; the Irishman wants his grievance; he clings 
to it with a bloodthirsty affection. England is the enemy, 
and if England could suddenly deprive him of all causes of 
wrath he would instantly set to work to discover new 
causes, 


Mr. Cox recalls the familiar fact that Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment was practically a Parliament of Protestant domina- 
tion, and while it existed was heartily abused by the 
Roman Catholic Irish. Yet it had not long been abolished 
before its abolition became a grievance. The chief instru- 
ment of Irish self-expression had been brutally extinguished 
by the English! The commercial equality with England 
which the Union gave to Ireland was rejoiced in for a 
short time, but again in this case falsehood rushed in to 
obscure the facts, and the Irish began to circulate the 
fiction that the Union somehow imposed all kinds of 
restrictions and penalties upon Irish trade. To-day there 
are many Irishmen, and we suppose there are also many 
Americans, who really believe that English iaws prohibit 
Irish mining and the Irish manufacture of certain articles. 
So the story goes on. The Irish declare that they are 
over-taxed, but no Irishman pays more taxes than are paid 
by Englishmen, Scotsmen, or Welshmen. On the contrary, 
the Exchequer bears the burden of some Irish services 
which have to be paid for in the rest of the United Kingdom 
hy local taxatien. Thus the Exchequer pays for Irish 
education and the police. It has also paid huge sums 


tor the Irish Jand system, which has made the Irish 





cultivators owners of their land on such generous terms 
that there is no parallel to them in the rest of the world. 
In much smaller matters the Irish are also favoured, for 
Ireland is the only part of the Kingdom in which one cay 
with some impunity neglect to take out the minor licences 
Finally, for many years Ireland has been grossly over. 
represented in the House of Commons. So far from 
having her interests squeezed out by the English, she has 
been able to drive a wedge into the whole of our Parlia- 
mentary life, and has insisted that Irish affairs should 
hardly ever be absent from the discussions. So relentless 
were the Irish in their prosecution of their vendetta against 
England during the war that they forgot their former 
friendship and co-operation with the French, from whom 
they drew much support in the eighteenth century, and 
joined with the arch-enemy of France merely in order to 
score off England. Peel’s grant to Maynooth, and the 
grant of an English Liberal Government—Nonconformist 
in sympathy—for the establishment of a Roman Catholic 
University in Ireland were quite forgotten or ignored. 
The Roman Catholic seats of instruction and learning 
became the headquarters of pro-German doctrine. 

With all this in view—and we must admit ihat it makes 
a very imposing case—Mr. Cox argues tha: the repeated 
English attempts at conciliation have been an entire 


mistake. They have exaggerated the in-portance of 
Ireland. He points out that to treat the disloywi Irish as 


people who do not matter very much, and who would never 
be strong enough seriously to injure us, would be much 
the best policy for the whole Empire. He says that such 
a policy would be a positive boon to the Dominions. In 
Australia, in particular, the Irish, on the strength of alleged 
grievances against England, have tried to turn Ausiralian 
political life into a bear-garden. If the Sinn Feiners were 
allowed to be independent and to call themselves by any 
national name they liked, such excuses for political sabotage 
all over the Empire would be made impossible. “If 
Southern Ireland,” writes Mr. Cox, “ were made indepen- 
dent, we should be entitled to treat these Irishmen as aliens, 
unless they formally and explicitly repudiated their Irish 
nationality. From another point of view the concession 
of complete independence to Southern Ireland would weaken 
the power for mischief which Irish voters in the United 
States now possess. They could not continue to pretend 
that England was a bloodthirsty tyrant when the Lreland 
which they represent had become a sovereign nation.” 
Mr. Cox then passes to the military risks and asks whether, 
though a certain amount of risk must be admitted, th 
danger would really be greater than that which already 
exists. He answers “No.” The new Irish nation, with 
less than half the population of London, would not be a 
real menace even if it had its own navy. If ever there 
should be war and the Irish nation fought against us, 
we could crush it. Under the present circumstances we 
could not crush it—we should have to coax and negotiate 
as we had to do throughout the war, and that meant a 
serious distraction from the proper business of beating 
Germany. Even now, when we are not nominally at 
war at all, we are really at war because the Sinn Feiners 
make a hobby of murdering the agents of the Crown, 
whether they be soldiers or policemen or judicial repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Cox’s last argument is that if the Irish 
were left to their own resources they might very well 
find out before long that it was necessary to cultivate the 
friendship of England as the greatest neighbouring Power. 


Mr. Cox has not of course forgotten the real difficulty 
latent in his proposal, which is that the loyalists in Ireland 
must be provided for in the most ample manner. To begin 
with, a national frontier would have to separate the United 
Kingdom of England, Scotland, and Ulster (or the agreed 
part of Ulster) from the Republic of Ireland. Next, it 
would be necessary to allow the inhabitants of the two 
divisions of Ireland their choice of nationality. And 
those who wished to be removed from the Republican area 
would have to be helped to do so and fully compensated. 
It is desirable in discussing such a scheme to be very 
explicit on one point. If the Irish Republic, independent 
in every sense of the word, became a fact, there could of 
course be no question of going on bribing her. It would be 
preposterous to pay money to her for the privilege of giving 
her what she wants. Not another penny in grants should 
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pass from England to Ireland. Moreover, the compensa- 
tion for those loyalists whose property in many cases has 
been brought to utter ruin, and whose life for the past two 
or three years has been a hell upon earth, should be exacted 
from the Irish Republic. 





THE PIOUS DEFENCE OF MURDER. 

AST week, in commenting on the apology offered by 
L the editors of the Irish Theological Quarterly, 
published at Maynooth, for the appearance in their October 
number of an article by Professor O’Rahilly condoning 
murder, we said that it would require a Pascal in new 
Provincial Letters to do justice to the conditions under 
which the Irish Theological Quarterly is produced. The 
explanation given in the January number of the Quarterly 
of the appearance of Professor O’Rahilly’s article was 
that it had never been seen by the Censor. “So far as 
the printers could remember,” the article had been sent 
for censorship. But the Censor denied having received 
it. The editors therefore triumphantly put all the blame 
on the poor printer, apparently not considering that 
their own act in accepting the article and having it printed 
required an apology at all. But perhaps we ought not 
to be surprised. The collisions between casuistical theo- 
logians of the Roman Church, particularly the Jesuits, 
and the official teaching of the Roman Church as conveyed 
through the Councils and Papal encyclicals and_ bulls, 
are a very old story. The Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Cork, Dr. Cohalan, who we must say during the past few 
weeks has played a manful and admirable part by com- 
parison with his earlier performances, has treated Professor 
O’Rahilly (a Professor at University College, Cork) with 
pungent and merciless ridicule. He calls him “the lay 
theologian of the Cork Corporation.”’ Professor O’Rahilly, 
who apparently is much less concerned at having written 
his infamous article than at being labelled with an 
humiliating nickname, protests angrily. In a letter to 
Dr. Cohalan, he says :- 

“A bogus, or mock, office—that of lay theologian to the 
Corporation of this city—is created for me so as to hold me up 
to the ridicule of clergy and leity. And during the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass to-day in every church of the diocese this 
four-times-repeated witticism was, by order of your lordship, 
read from the altar. As a sally in a newspaper controversy 
this invention of a soubriquet, this jocular, sarcastic appoint- 
ment to a non-existent post, might doubtless pass. But as 
it is a deliberate insult, all the more felt and remembered because 
of its semi-humorous malice, publicly read by the pastors of the 
Church during divine service by order of my ecclesiastical 
superior, I have no doubt, my lord, that you will see the reason- 
ableness and justice of my formal request for a written explan- 
ation. 

Dr. Cohalan, so far as we know, has not replied, but if 
he wishes to do so, and concludes, on reflection, that 
Professor O’Rahilly is likely to be more amenable to the 
rapier than to the bludgcon, he might refresh his memory 
as to the manner and contents of Pascal’s Seventh Letter. 

The letter, which about murder, is a wonderful 
example of Pascal’s power of polite irony in controversy. 
Never was there a more telling contrast between the 
gravity of the issue treated and the airiness of the touch. 
The ironic treatment of the Jesuits’ casuistry which 
justified murder is elaborately urbane, yet it is 
devastating. Pascal improved upon Lucian, spoiled the 
savage wit of Swift in advance, and set an example 
of irony for all time. Pascal describes in Letter VL., 
which prepares the way for Letter VII., how the good 
Father Jesuit, with whom he had been conversing, demon- 
strated the Jesuits’ method of explaining away their 
apparently flat contradictions of the teaching of the 
Popes, the Councils, and the Scripture. The good Father 
= in Letter VI. is represented as speaking the following 
words :— 


18 


_ “One method of reconciling these apparent [contradictions 
is, by the interpretation given to a term. For example, Pope 
Gregory XIV. declares that assassins are unworthy of enjoying 
the protection of a church, and that they ought to be dragged 
out by force: our twenty-four elders say, tr. 6. ex. 4. n. 27: 
‘Whoever kills another in a treacherous manner, does not 
incur the penalty of this bull.’ This, you perceive, is contra- 
dictory, but by interpreting the word assassin, the passages are 
made to agree: thus, ‘ Are not assassins unworthy of enjoying 
the privilege of church protection?’ Yes, by the bull of 
Gregory XIV. But, by the term assassins, we understand 
those who have received money to kill another in a treacherous 





manner. Hence those who have not committed murder fot 
hire or reward, but only to oblige their friends, are not called 
assassins. Thus we are exhorted in the Gospel, ‘to give alms 
out of our abundance ;’ but many casuists have discovered a 
mode of exonerating even the most opulent persons from the 
obligation of alms-giving. This will, perhaps, to you appear 
a contradiction ; but it is easy to reconcile it, by an interpreta- 
tion of the term abundance or superfluity, so that it can scarcely 
ever be shown that a person possesses it. The learned Vasquez 
has done this in his treatise on alms-giving, c. iv.” 


> H > ° : ’ 
Pascal replies by narrating the history of John d’Alba, 
which narrative casts a very searching and disconcerting 
light upon the casuistry of the good Father. 

In Letter VII. we find the good Father somewhat 
recovered and _ ready to emit more casuistry. He 
explains that things apparently so opposite as religion 
and “ points of honour,” as men of the world understand 
this phrase, can easily be reconciled. Everything depends 
upon “directing the intention.” “I perceive,” — 
Pascal, “ that in this way one may do anything without 
exception.” ‘‘ You always go from one extreme to the 
other,’ complains the Father; ‘ pray stop your impetu- 
osity.” The Father then goes on :— 

“To convince you that we do not permit every thing, take 
this as a proof, that we never suffer the formal intention of 
sinning, for the sake of sinning, and whoever persists in having 
no other design in his wickedness than wickedness itself, we 
instantly discard. This would be diabolical indeed, a rule 
without exception of age, sex, or quality. But when this 
abandoned disposition does not exist, we endeavour to make use 
of our method of directing the intention, which consists in 
proposing a lawful object as the end of an action. We exert, 
indeed, the utmost of our power to dissuade men from doing 
what is forbidden; but when we cannot prevent the action, 
we at least aim to purify the intention, making amends for the 
vice of the means by the purity of the end. Thus our Fathers 
have discovered a method of permitting those violent methods 
of defending their honour, to which gentlemen resort. It is 
only for them to renounce the intention of desiring revenge, 
which is criminal, and to substitute the desire of defending 
their honour, which our Fathers allow. In this manner they 
can discharge all their duty both to God and man.” 


After listening to a good deal more in the same strain, 
Pascal exclaims, “ O Father, what admirable fruit does 
this direction of the intention produce ! ” 

Thus encouraged, the Father goes on to show how it is 
quite lawful for a Jesuit to kill another man in a duel:— 


‘**He may, in order to preserve his honour, proceed to the 
appointed place, not indeed with the express intention of fighting, 
but only of defending himself, if his antagonist should unjustly 
attack him; and this action would be in itself altogether in- 
different. For what harm would there be in going into a field 
and walking about, waiting for a person and defending oneself 
against any attack ?’ Thus he does not, in any respect, commit 
sin, because here is no acceptance of a duel, the intention being 
directed to other circumstances: for the acceptance of a duel 
consists in the express intention of fighting, which is by no 
means the case with such an individual.” 


“ Here,” says Pascal, “I was all admiration, to see that 
the piety of the king was employed in prohibiting and 
banishing duelling out of the State and the piety of the 
Jesuits was engaging all their subtlety to permit and 
authorise it in the Church.” 

The conversation passes from killing in a duel to slaying 
an enemy by treachery. Pascal is shocked at what he 
understands is a justification of treacherous slaying by 
the Father, whereupon the following exchanges occur :— 


“ «Did I say [went on the Father] that one man might kill 
another in a treacherous manner? God forbid: I said he 
might kill him secretly, and hence you infer he may do it 
treacherously, as if these were one and the same thing! Attend 
to Escobar, and then give your opinion, tr. 6. ex. 4. n. 36: 
“Tt may be called killing treacherously, when a man slays 
another who had not any reason to suspect him. Hence, he 
who slays an enemy, cannot be said to kill him treacherously, 
though he perpetrated the deed by lying in wait or stabbing 
him—licet per insidias, aut a lergo percutiat ; ” and in the same 
treatise, n. 56: ‘* Whoever kills his enemy after a reconciliation, 
and under a promise no more to attempt his life, is not said 
absolutely to kill him in a treacherous manner, as there had 
been no very strict friendship subsisting between them—arctior 
amicitia.”’ You see by this explanation that you are quite 
unacqueinted even with the signification of the terms in use, 
and yet you presume to talk like a learned divine.’ ‘ Well, 
I must acknowledge,’ said I, ‘ this is new to me; and from this 
definition it should seem that it is not possible to kill a man 
treacherously : for no one surely ever thought of destroying 
any but his enemies! But, passing this, one may, according 
to Sanchez, kill a false accuser, I do not say treacherously, but 
only by stabbing him behind!’ ‘Yes, but by rightly directing 
your intention ;—you always forget the main point.’ ” 


A little later the Father, worked up by his own arguments 
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and exhibition of learning, declares that a priest is allowed 
to kill a calumniator who threatens to publish awkward 
facts about either the priest himself or the priest’s Society. 
Obviously, if a priest may defend his life it is right for him 
to defend his honour, which is more precious! Upon 
Pascal protesting against all shedding of blood, the Father 
retorts :— 

“Oh, Sir, you need not perplex yourself; our Father Launy 
proves this doctrine, but, with a modesty worthy of so great 
& men, submits it to the prudence and discretion of the reader : 
end Caramuel, our illustrious defender in his Fundamental 
Theology, p. 543, considers it as so certain, that he maintains, 
‘the contrary is not probable,’ end deduces many admirable 
inferences ; one of which, especially, he calls ‘the conclusion 
of conclusions,’ conclusionum conclusio, ‘ that a priest not only 
may, on certain occasions, kill a culumniator, but there are 
cases when he ought to do it ; etiam aliquando pEBET occidere.’”” 


Having listened to all the arguments, Pascal remarks 
that it might be better to have to do with people totally 
destitute of religion, for these would not have received 
any instructions as to how to “direct the intention.” 

“T am afraid this intention of the murderer is no consolation 

to the wounded person. He can have no perception of this 
secret direction : poor man! he is conscious only of the blow 
he receives; and I am not certain whether he would not be 
less indignant to be cruelly massacred by ple in a violent 
transport of rage, than to be devoutly killed for conscience’ 
sake.” 
Before the two part Pascal remarks that he would like 
to reproduce the Father’s teaching in one of the letters 
which he writes to a friend in the country, but that he is 
rather afraid some strange and fanciful mortal may deduce 
extravagant doctrines from it. ‘‘ You need not cherish 
any apprehensions,” says the Father; “our Fathers 
have printed nothing but with the approbation of their 
Superiors.” Thus we see that in the middle of the 
seventeenth century Censors were as hard at work and as 
useful for their purpose as they are to-day. 





QUACK REMEDIES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT. 


HE Labour Party’s claim that it is “ fit to govern” 
is not strengthened by the lengthy proposals for 
dealing with unemployment which it put forth this week. 
The Labour leaders show only too clearly that they regard 
the temporary industrial depression as an opportunity 
for making political capital. Their party is sharply 
divided by the feud between the moderate trade unionists 
and the middle-class revolutionaries of various types, as 
well as by personal jealousies. It has, moreover, sustained 
a series of reverses in the constituencies. We are in no 
way surprised that the party caucus has seen in the question 
of unemployment a prospect of rallying the different 
factions and regaining some of the popular support which 
the Labour Party has lost by its devious manoeuvres in 
the last two years. It was for this reason that the Labour 
politicians declined to join in the Government inquiry 
into temporary and permanent remedies for unemploy- 
ment. They wanted to gain all the electoral advantage 
possible from the particular nostrums which they would 
prescribe for the disease. The long and rambling pro- 
gramme which they have issued is drafted in such a way 
as to please all the discordant sections of the party. The 
wild men are gratified by the demand for trade with the 
Bolsheviks and by vague denunciations of capitalism as 
the sole source of all our woes. The moderate men are 
given a long list of schemes on which millions might be 
spent, if we had the money, with the object of providing 
employment. Every one who is out of work or who would 
like a holiday is invited to believe that the State can and 
ought to maintain him in idleness for an indefinite period 
at wages of not less than £2 a week for a married man. 
The party organizers evidently believe that ‘“ Labour ” 
will unite for once in support of this engaging policy and 
give the Government a severe shaking. 

The most obvious and disquieting feature of the Labour 
programme is its insistence on still higher expenditure, 
regardless of consequences. Every one knows, or ought 
to know by this time, that we are suffering from a perfect 
debauch of extravagance and waste. Taxes have been 

iled upon taxes like Pelion upon Ossa and still do not 
eép pace with the Government’s expenditure. We have 


been greatly impoverished, like other European nations, 





by a five years’ war, and yet we are carrying on as though 
we had been greatly enriched. Heavy taxation has 
inflated prices and wages to such an extent that our goods, 
which foreigners need, are too dear for them to buy, 
The first and most essential task of the nation—the con- 
dition precedent to any real improvement in trade—is to 
cut down its spending, to reduce its commitments, to 
lighten the appalling burden of taxation which is crushing 
all industrial enterprise. The Labour leaders know this 
as well as any of us. Some of them occasionally muster 
up courage enough to say so. Yet in their collective 
capacity they endorse the paradox that a country which 
is being bled to death by heavy taxes can be restored to 
rude health by still heavier taxes. It is true that the 
Labour programme suggests some plausible economics, 
It demands a reduction of military expenditure in Meso- 
potamia, which is desirable enough, and also in Ireland, 
where no reduction is possible for the present. If we 
abandoned our mandate in Mesopotamia and if we 
evacuated Southern Ireland, we might perhaps save 
£50,000,000 a year. But against this hypothetical saving 
the Labour leaders proceed to set new expenditure on 
an enormous scale. Their suggested dole to the unem- 
ployed, at £2 a week to a million persons, would cost 
forthwith at least £100,000,000 a year. Then they pro- 
pose to undertake all kinds of public works—housing, 
afforestation, railways, canals, harbours, electric power 
stations, and so forth. They scorn to estimate the cost of 
these schemes, but we shall not exaggerate if we put it 
at £50,000,000 a year, allowing for the high rate of interest 
on the stupendous capital that would be required. The 
Government, then, are asked not merely to maintain the 
existing expenditure, but to add to it by at least 
£100,000,000. This would involve still heavier taxation ; 
that in turn would send up prices and wages, and that 
again would mean a further increase in the numbers of 
unemployed, with their doles of £2 a week. As if the 
burdens imposed on imdustry are not crippling enough, 
the Labour Party asks for fresh restrictions upon employers, 
who are to reduce the working day still further and are to 
be prohibited from employing men on overtime, whatever 
the circumstances may be. The revolutionaries in the 
Labour camp doubtless calculate that British industry 
would be unable to bear this double strain, and that then 
their opportunity would have come. But the sober men 
like Mr. Clynes can have no sympathy with such mis- 
chievous aims and yet lend their support to a policy that 
must be ruinous to the nation, and to the working classes 
first of all. 


There is nothing new in the Labour panacea for unem- 
ployment. The “right to maintenance ’’—the alleged 
right of a person to be supported by his fellow-citizens 
if he cannot find the particular kind of work which he 
fancies—is a very old economic heresy. The demand for 
an “under-employment allowance” when men are put 
on short time is a variant of the heresy which was tried 
with most lamentable results in England between 1795 and 
1834. We know, of course, that Labour theorists do not 
read economic history except in the unhistorical version 
of their prophet Marx. Yet the deplorable results of the old 
Poor Law which were exposed by the Poor Law Commission 
in 1834 ought to be familiar to every schoolboy. 
Parliament in a weak moment in 1783 passed Gilbert's 
Act permitting parochial authorities to supplement 
labourers’ wages out of the poor rates. In 1795 the 
Berkshire justices at Speenhamland decided to make 
grants to all poor men according to the number of their 
dependents, varying the grant with the price of bread— 
at the rate of 3s. a week when bread was 1s. a loaf, with 
ls. 6d. for each member of the family. The temporary 
expedient rapidly became a permanent and universal 
practice, with the most disastrous results. The rates, 
of course, rose to an incredible extent. Small farmers 
employing few men or none at all were ruined by the 
rates, which helped to pay part of the wages of their 
richer competitors. Wages, instead of rising with the 
price of food, remained low. Thus the country labourers 
were led to believe that they might just as well live in 
idleness on the parish doles as earn a pittance by honest 
labour and supplement it from the poor-rates. The 
industrious and thrifty man was deliberately discouraged ; 
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the lazy and improvident man was favoured, and might 
well sing— 

“Then drive away sorrow and banish all care, 

For the State it is bound to maintain us.” 

The economic consequences were bad enough, but the 
moral degradation of the labourer was far worse. It 
took many years of careful administration after 1834 to 
eradicate the country labourer’s belief that he must trust 
in the parish rather than in his own exertions, or the 
farmer’s belief that very low wages were a@ part of the 
natural order. It would be a national calamity if we 
were ever, on any pretext, to revert to the plan of 
subsidizing wages out of rates or taxes which pauperized 
the labourer and injured the farming industry of a 
century ago. 

There is no single cure for unemployment, the catises 
of which are many end various, The present depression 
is largely due to the distressed state of Europe, which 
cannot buy from us the goods that she needs. But the 
depression has unquestionably been aggravated by the 
very high cost of labour. No sensible employer objects 
to paying high wages. What he dislikes is having to 
pay high wages for bad work. The crazy delusion of 
‘ea’ canny ’—based on the ancient fallacy that if a 
man works really hard he is depriving another man of 
employment—has reduced output to an alarming extent 
and has thus artificially raised prices. The bricklayer 
who lays one brick when he might lay three in the same 
time inflates the cost of building and delays or spoils 
the best planned housing schemes, to the injury of his 
fellow-workmen in all other trades, A fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s wage must once more be given if our 
industry is to recover its former prosperity and if we are 
to compete successfully with other industrial nations in 
the world’s markets. It is idle for Labour politicians to 
ignore this competition and to pretend that the British 
workman can receive high wages without earning them. 
The temporary depression would pass all the more quickly 
if by an increase in output rather than by a decline in real 
wages the exeessive prices of our chief products could be 
reduced so as to tempt foreign customers, especially in 
Asia and America. We sympathize deeply with those 
men and women who, through no fault of their own, are out 
of work. But it would be no kindness to them, and it 
would be a grave injustice to the vast majority of their 
fellow-citizens, if the unemployed were led to believe that 
they could be maintained indefinitely at the State’s ex- 
pense. Temporary relief to a modest extent is unobjection- 
able, if it is properly administered, but we have all seen 
since the Armistice how shamefully this kind of relief may 
be abused. Far too many men and women who might 
have found work have avoided it on one pretext or another 
for months so long as they could draw a State dole. The 
ordinary householder knows to his cost that labour of 
various kinds is still very scarce, although he reads daily 
of the increase of unemployment. We cannot afford to 
create a large class of permanent loafers, subsisting like 
the proletariat of Imperial Rome on “ panem et circenses,” 
which we may render as “ unemployment dole and the 
cinema.” We are strongly inclined to the belief that 
unemployment can be treated most efficaciously by each 
industry acting in its own way, with the co-operation of 
the employers and the trade unions. The cotton trade 
showed during the war how well a joint trade organization 
could mitigate the evils of unemployment, and other 
industries could and must deal with the question on 
similar lines. The State is not capable of solving so large 
and intricate a problem or of differentiating the genuine 
unemployed from the idlers and the unemployables. 
Employers’ associations and trade unions, acting together, 
could lessen unemployment and, if necessary, administer 
relief with far better results than the Ministry of Labour 
and its costly employment exchanges. Insurance against 
unemployment is sound enough in principle, but the present 
method of administering it is expensive, cumbrous, and 
unsatisfactory. 


‘ 





NO JUDGE. 
AY OTHING absolute can ever be said about the mental 
PY difference between men and women. ‘The exceptions 
to all rules which can be laid down on the subject are numerous 








and obvious. There are certainly women with the minds of 
men, and there are perhaps men with the minds of women. 
In the same sense there are Southern Europeans with the “ men- 
tality” of Scandinavians, and Scandinavians who might perhaps 
be Spaniards, Allowing for exceptions, however, it is possible 
to talk reasonably of obvious differences without perpetually 
stopping to take account of occasional identity. Just at present 
it is not very easy to describe the outline of the feminine mind. 
The spirit of woman is in flight. In the cage her soul was more 
easily seen, but in bondage or in freedom it is the same soul. 
The place of women in the world is changing so rapidly that 
men cannot help asking in some trepidation where they will 
next find them. They have flown from the fireside to the 
factory and from the factory to the Public Service and the 
House of Commons; they have entered the laboratory, the 
operating theatre, and the courts of law, and are heading straight 
for the Pulpit and the Bench. Toa very great extent they have 
already made good. They have had a certain succcss in all their 
experiments. Will they succeed as judges? Will they do 
indifferent justice as men do it ?—by which of course we only 
mean will they come as near to doing it as men come? The 
questionisimportant. Recent eventsand the summoning of women 
to serve upon juries press it before our eycs. Is the instinctive 
partisanship of women innate and incorrigible? The reply of 
most men to the question will be, we feel sure, a fervent ‘* I hope 
so.” That hope comes, we believe, from the bottom of the 
human heart and is, we think, independent of sex. Women 
want to be partisans and men want their partisanship. How 
often does a woman use the expression “I want to think,” or 
“1 cannot bear to think’ ? Certainly twice as often as a man 
uses it. Does any man really love his wife or any boy his mother 
who docs not in his heart of hearts know that she is a partisan? 
Most women are aware of this, and know that if they were 
called to be judges they would be as untrustworthy as they 
would be incorruptible. Partisans do not take bribes. 

Of course we shall be told that a tendency to partisanship is 
to be found in all persons of strong feeling irrespective of sex. 
That is true. Without it loyalty, and we had almost said love, 
could not exist. How far it influences people in conviction and 
action is largely a matter of self-control ; and women, who have 
in 50 many ways more self-control than men, have, we cannot 
help believing, in this particular rather less. It is, we admit, 
quite arguable that they are better judges of character than men. 
It is probable, seeing that in their children they watch character 
in the making more closely than men watch it ; but the intuition 
necessary for the clear discernment of the human heart does 
not presuppose the cool reasoning power necessary for the 
weighing of evidence. The interest of women in character is 
passionate. In some instances this passion has given birth to 
genius. The dramatic faculty, so far, at any rate, as it concerns 
the study of the human heart, is as great in women as in men. 
Here alone women are their intellectual rivals, and here alone 
it is at present thinkable that they may, with the infinitely 
improved opportunities of the hour, finally outstrip them. But 
really to understand character it is essential to go deeper than 
action to plumb depths with which the law has very little to 
do. The simplest and most convincing illustration of our 
meaning is to be found in the parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican. The Pharisee was perfectly satisfied with his own 
conduct, and it is certainly suggested by the story that, legally 
speaking, he had a perfect right to be. The Founder of our 
Faith, however, did not justify him, and did justify the dissatis- 
fied man about whom we are told nothing as to conduct whatever. 
Obviously, the object of the story is to demonstrate what is in 
man, not to give an object-lesson in the weighing cf evidence. 
No one, however little he acknowledges the authority of the 
Teller of the Tale, has ever failed to be convinced by it; but 
has it any bearing upon the procedure of a court of law? It 
has to do with far more fundamental questions than those to 
be there discussed—and so has a woman’s sense of justice. 
The law exists for the safety of civilization, not for the salvation 
of souls. A just judge must always have this fact in mind. 
If a man has a bad heart, a vulgar mind, and a cruel tongue 
but is far too timid to break the law, he is from a legal point of 
view innocent, and must go free to do what harm he will; but 
if a good-hearted, high-spirited, devil-may-care fellow breaks 
the law, he is guilty, and must go to prison, though in a very 
true sense he may be better fitted for paradise. All fairly 
sensible women will, we think, be willing tosay this in a parrot-like 
way (as the present writer is saying it), because they have all 
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been brought up to hear it, but whether they will act on it is 
another matter. Face a woman with a Pharisee and a Pub- 
lican, and there is not much doubt as to which will go scot-free. 
She does not care for civilization; she cares for humanity. 

There are still to be found some old-fashioned cynics who will 
say, ‘‘ Change the two actors in the dramatic parable from men 
to women, and you will change the whole point of view of the 
feminine critic.” We think that in view of the present feminist 
movement such a criticism is hardly worth answering. Women 
have shown an esprit de corps and a determination to stand by 
each other which, while it may have led them into many of 
the follies of trades unionism on a huge scale, skould exempt 
them from such a charge as this. 

The present writer is well aware that in this pleading for 
and against her sex she lays herself open to the shafts of 
masculine reason. ‘* First,” she will be told, ‘‘ you call women 
partisans, and then say that as critics of character they are 
too profound to be practical.” To this charge it is hard to find 
an answer, but at least it does not disprove the contention 
that in circumstances where logic alone is required women are 
no judges. “ But much more than logic is wanted both in 
judge and jury,” continues the counsel for the other side ; and 
the unfortunate witness is left with nothing but a sincere con- 
vietion to stand upon, which, being a woman, she cannot doubt 
is the best standing-ground in the world. 

An UNREASONABLE WOMAN. 





SOUL GUARDIANS. 
QUALNT but perfectly true story of one man’s solicitude 
for another's eternal welfare is current in a certain fair 
Northern city. In years gone by—it cannot be far short of a 
hundred years ago now—there lived one who combined in him- 
self the calling of Cleric, Schoolmaster, and Chaplain to Her 
(or was it His ?) Majesty’s Prison. As a schoolmaster he is said 
to have been fully alive to the tradition of the immortal Busby, 
and to have wielded the ferule with the utmost vigour. It is 
acded that between each stroke of the rod he would repeat some 
text out of Holy Writ with appropriate exegesis for the benefit 
of the little victim. While he held the office of chaplain it so 
happened that an unfortunate prisoner was lying in the 
condemned cell. But it was felt far and wide that there were 
extenuating circumstances in his case, and a numerously signed 
petition for a remission of the capital sentence was prepared. 
Jt was considered that the addition of the Chaplain’s signature 
to this petition would certainly carry great weight with the 
Home Office. But the Chaplain on being approached on the 
matter is said to have made answer somewhat after this fashion : 
“What! Sign a petition! Not I. For look you, Ah’ve 
gotten t’chap into soochen a stiate of griiace that unless he is 
hanged Ah weiint answer for his salviiation.” The sentence of 

the Court was, I believe, duly carried out. 

Now, whatever one may think of that story, and, mark you, 
it is well known to every citizen of that city who has a know- 
jedge of his own local history, yet there can be no question that 
the Chaplain took his duties very seriously. It is a story which, 
apart from the quaintness of its somewhat grim humour, may 
quite easily stir the minds of some of us and even force us to 
an unwonted thoughtfulness. One hears so often just now about 
“ our absurd parochial system.” I was listening, together with 
other clerics and members of the laity, to a good deal about it 
the other day, and to a large amount of what was said I feel 
perfectly sure most of us listened with feelings not unmixed. 


Take, for instance, the question of the union of benefices. 
The Reverend So-and-so has a tiny parish with a population 
of not much more than a hundred people. Most of them are 
farmers or farm-labourers. The parish is twenty miles away 
from a town of any size. Poor So-and-so! What utter stagna- 
tion for him, mental and spiritual! Why, the man is simply 
buried alive! But is he, or need he be? After all, he holds 
that which he certainly can hardly fail to know is a cure of 
souls. Is it a light undertaking for any of us to be, under God, 


responsible for the spiritual welfare of one hundred, or even less 
than a hundred souls? Even if, to keep only to the moderns, 
we happened to be a Wesley, a Keble, and a Liddon rolled into 
one, which is hardly likely, are we quite certain that we could 
get our flock into such a state of grace that we could answer 
for the salvation of each one? To the incumbent of a tiny 
parish though perhaps from some points of view “little is given,” 





yet the opportunity is singularly great, and is it not possible 
that he is one of those of whom “ much shall be required” ? 

What is going to happen to us, I wonder, in the New Era of 
ecclesiastical life which has just begun, and begun, too, with 
such a sounding of trumpets? Life! Why, we have never 
had any. Liberty! It is only just beginning to dawn. Yet, 
to go back only to comparatively recent times, there was plenty 
of life in the Church of Charles the Second’s day, and it was the 
liberty, the freedom of the Church of England and her formu. 
laries which attracted more than anything else so eminent a 
Churchman as the author of Religio Medici. But we are more 
or less moribund to-day, fettered, tied and bound hand and foot, 
at least that is what they tell us. Yes, that is what these people 
tell us, these whom the clerical humorist of the eighteenth 
century likens in one of his letters to certain gentry of old, 
“ people who think they shall be heard for their much speaking,” 
and under the utterances of one of whom I was writhing not 
long ago. It was the system of Patronagethat vexed his ungentle 
soul. ‘‘ Away with the Private Patron! He is the curse of our 
existence.’ That washiscry. And in addition, where patronage 
is concerned, let the Diocesan Bishops be further instructed 
in their duties. By whom? Well, let us say by * those that 
ought to speak.” That, too, was his cry, even though it might 
be thought that, apart from his own personal knowledge, the 
Bishop of a diocese might be supposed through his Archceacons 
and Rural Deans to know something about those who desired 
or deserved a benefice. ‘‘ At any rate,” he ended, “for the 
future there must be no presentation to a vacant benefice without 
reference to the wishes of the parish expressed through the 
medium of the Church Council.” 


The Bishops can take care of themselves. They are mostly 
drawn from the ranks of the Public Schools and the Universities, 
and there are still a few of us who think that they are gentlemen 
and can be trusted. Not owing my benefice to a Private Patron 
I feel that I can say something in his defence if he needs it, 
He is not always a monster of iniquity who flouts the wishes of 
those towhom as patron he makes a present of a new incumbent 
from time to time. If you do away with him, you must also do 
away with the patronage of the Crown, of the Lord Chancellor, 
of the Universities, and of the Colleges. It is a large order. 
And, after all, do we not owe something to them? Are there 
not many men who but for them would never have exercised 
the calling of a parish priest; men by the loss of whom the 
Church would have been much the poorer, men who have done 
useful work in some public capacity; who perhaps have 
served as Naval or Military Chaplains, and whose knowledge 
and experience some of us who have never even seen the interior 
of a modern battleship, who have never beheld life in a 
barracks from the inside, would give a good deal to possess ? 


And, my dear wov dveuécov, tellmethis. Supposing before we went 
to our respective parishes, the parishioners had all been consulted 
as to their wishes in the matter, could we be quite certain that we 
should both be where we are at the present time ? Both of us 
alike hold delectable livings; is it possible that you and [ are 
“Flies in Amber” ? Had the system which you so earnestly 
desire been in force rather more than a decade ago, what the 
betting on your chances of preferment would have been I cannot 
say. But this I do know, that, in my own case, I should only 
have been numbered amongst those who “also ran.” For why ? 
At my first interview with the leading man of my parish were not 
the first words he addressed to me these: ‘I suppose you know 
we none of us want you at Never-mind-where ?”’ And did I 
not reply: “‘ Yes, I know, but I am coming all the same” ? 
And was he not from that very moment one of the best and 
kindest of friends to the man who was not wanted? For, 
fortunately, that man was, and is, one who remembers that there 
is many a true word spoken in jest, and that what Mrs. Malaprop 
said of matrimony may be equally true of the wedlock which 
unites a man with his benefice: “It is best to begin with a 
little aversion.” 


Of course it will be said that the man who writes these words 
js one of that fairly numerous class, a reactionary, a mere stick- 
in-the-mud. It may be so, but if it is so he is one who sins in 
good company ; for instance, with him whose wisdom it was to 
pen the following advice: ‘‘ My son, fear thou the Lord and 
honour the King; and meddle not with them that are given to 
change.” In the matter of a cure of souls and the well-being of 
him who holds one, there is apparently a good deal to be said 
for that point of view which was held by no less a personage 
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But no doubt I shall be told that King 
There is a good 
SPINTEXT. 


than King Solomon. 
Solomon did not write the Book of Proverbs. 
deal of wisdom in that book, all the same. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 





THE OUTLOOK—TRADE AND LABOUR 
PROBLEMS. 
[To THe EpiTror oF THE “ SpecraToR.’’) 

§ir,—The influences operating on the financial situation 
at the present time are of a more than ordinarily complex 
character, and anyone paying a hasty visit to the City 
to get an impression as to how the New Year is faring in 
matters commercial and financial might well feel somewhat 
erplexed at the end of his day’s round. If he visits the 
tock Exchange he will come away in a somewhat cheerful 
frame of mind, having heard a good deal about the cessation 
of the liquidation of securities which characterized the 
month of December, while he will be told, quite truly, 
that investment resources are considerable and that some 
buying by the investor has revealed genuine scarcity of 
stock in more than one direction. He will hear of the 
success which attended the Cunard issue of debenture 
stock, and the fact that the Local Loans stock for £15,000,000 
(at the price of 50 per cent., however) was over-subscribed, 
and that Paris is a far less persistent seller of securities. 

And if our supposed interviewer proceeds to Lombard 
Street, he will in many directions find his cheerfulness 
growing. He will there be told—and again quite truly— 
of the great improvement which has taken place in sterling 
as expressed in the Foreign Exchange quotations. He 
will hear of easier monetary conditions in New York, and 
a more receptive attitude on the part of that financial 
centre to the requests of some of the European countries 
for credits, the successful placing of a Belgian and Danish 
loan in America during the past few weeks being among 
recent favourable features. He may also be told that as 
a consequence of these improved conditions on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and the lessening demands for accom- 
modation on the part of the trader, discount rates have 
become easier and that there is much talk of the prospects 
of a lower Bank Rate. 

So far everything appears to be couleur de rose until 
our imaginary investigator, wondering, perhaps, how the 
trade depression—of which so much was heard at the end 
of last vear—is affecting our financial position, decides to 
make inquiries on the matter in banking quarters. In a 
few moments he finds himself in a very different atmosphere ; 
and although the optimism inspired by his earlier calls 
may not entirely disappear (because of the undoubtedly 
favourable character of some of the developments referred 
to), his view of the situation becomes of a distinctly more 
sober character. The conviction is, in fact, forced upon 
him that the country is still up against the greatest economic 
problem it has yet had to face—namely, the wholly abnormal 
position of trade and industry arising first out of the war, 
and. second, out of the many influences directly or indirectly 
connected with that event. 

For the banker will have something to say about the 
peculiar and special demands which are still being made 
upon him at the present time despite trade reaction. 
Indeed, it is both the extent and the character of the 
demands which give cause for a certain amount of anxiety. 
When trade is active and prices are rising there is always 
a satisfaction in remembering that not only are loans to 
trade self-liquidating in character, but the very fact that 
production is being increased tends to apply its own 
corrective and over-production is shotel by dearer 
money. Many of the demands now made upon the banker, 
however, are abnormal in character in the sense that they 
are concerned with the carrying of many million pounds’ 
worth of commodities for which at the moment there are no 
markets. For most of the goods the world stands urgently 
in need, but in some directions, such, for example, as the 
impecunious countries of Europe, it is a case of buyers 
lacking the means to make payment, while in other direc- 
tions, including our own country, retail prices have not 
sufficiently responded to the great fall in wholesale values 
to bring in the consumer to relieve this great congestion. 
It is therefore in connexion with the financing of 





these unsold goods that heavy demands are now being 
made upon banking accommodation, while, in addition, 
bankers are called upon in not a few directions to find the 
wherewithal to meet the Excess Profits Duty and other 
forms of taxation. It is small wonder, therefore, that 
banking quarters should take a sober view of the situation, 
for in neither of these directions I have named are the 
loans of a kind betokening healthy trade conditions. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that in addition to these 
private demands for banking accommodation, the world- 
wide need of fresh capital through the public flotation 
of loans is just as pronounced to-day as it was throughout 
the whole of last year. 

In fact, despite the favourable developments I have 
referred to at the beginning of my letter, it is quite clear 
that two things must happen before there can be any 
real improvement in financial and commercial conditions. 
In the first place, the reduction in our national expenditure 
must be sufficiently drastic to remove apprehensions of 
further taxation, and even to hold out prospects of relief 
to some of the existing taxation, especially of that kind 
which more especially acts as a deterrent to industrial 
activity and progress. The other cardinal necessity of 
the situation is that Labour should recognize the part 
which it, and it alone, can play in reducing the cost of 
living through reducing the cost of production, thereby 
also improving our economic position from the inter- 
national standpoint. 

As regards the first of these points, it would seem as 
though the Government were beginning to perceive the 
necessity for a cut in expenditure, and there is already 
much talk of a Budget which may show outlays of not 
more than one thousand millions. Government extrava- 
gance, however, when joined to bureaucratic activities is 
hard to check, and the public has been disappointed so 
many times in this particular direction that very tangible 
evidence will be required before business men are con- 
vinced of the Government’s determination to effect drastic 
economies and to curtail the demoralizing influence of 
bureaucratic control over industrial activities. 

With regard to the part played in the situation by 
Labour, the matter was admirably put the other day by 
the chairman of the Bank of Liverpool and Martin’s, 
Limited, in a speech made at Liverpool. Referring to 
the unwillingness of the consumer to purchase goods at 
the present general level of prices, and expressing at the 
same time the opinion that at the lower level a demand 
would appear, Mr. Paul dealt with the fact that the 
end to be striven for was a level of prices sufficiently low 
to tempt the consumer, but at the same time sufficient 
to remunerate the producer, and he added :— 

“The three chief elements of price are—the cost of raw 
material, the cost of labour expended on it, and the profit of 
the producer or manufacturer. So far as the cost of raw material 
is concerned, the bottom price appears in most directions to 
have been reached, or nearly reached. So far as profits are 
concerned, I am sure that producers and manufacturers would 
now be ready to accept profits on pre-war scale, subject to due 
allowance for increased taxation; and with regard to labour, 
I think there are indications—certainly in America and to some 
extent here—that labour, despite its official pronouncements, 
is ‘beginning to recognize the economic necessity for reduction 
of wages and increase of output. If employers and representa- 
tives of labour all over the country and in every trade could get 
together and quietly examine prices, profits, losses, and the 
whole problem of cost of production, I cannot help thinking 
that between them they could arrange for such reductions 
in wages and profits, and such economies as would enable them 
to place their commodities on the markets at prices within the 
buying power of consumers generally. The purchasing power 
of the reduced wages and of the lower profits would probably 
be quite as great as that of the high wages and large profits which 
prevailed during the recent boom ; the overseas markets would 
reopen, the volume of trade would increase, and the present 
spectre of unemployment gradually disappear.” 

This is sound common sense, and very much in contrast 
with the extraordinary manifesto issued earlier in the 
week by so-called representatives o: Labour’ in which 
further demands upon the Government were formulated 
of a character entirely inconsistent with the facts of the 
situation. Neither the establishment of doles of forty 
shillings, nor the reduction in hours of labour, nor even 
the granting of credits to the impoverished countries of 
Europe will meet either the trade depression or the needs 
of the unemployed who seek work rather than charity. 
Indeed, it is in the direction indicated by demands suck 
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as these that the way to bankruptcy lies, while the road 
both to restored prosperity and to improved relations 
between Capital and Labour is to be found along the 
route indicated by the chairman of the Bank of Liverpool 
and Martin’s. Fortunately there are not wanting 
indications in many industries that, if left to itself 
and freed from the machinations of the agitator, Labour 
is not indisposed to accept the hand which Capital 
in most industries has been and still is more than ready 
to extend.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ONLOOKER. 
The City, January 26th, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.]} —_— 

PROBLEMS OF ZIONISM. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sirn,—Grateful as I am for the consideration given to my views 
in various pages of your issue of January 15th, I trust you will 
allow me to correct your exposition of the problems of Zionism. 
It is unhistorical to say that “the British Government, con- 
fronted with the physical possession of Palestine,” had the 
happy—or unhappy—idea of offering it to the Jews. That offer 
was made at a dubious moment of the world-war and long 
hefore England came into possession; it gained her a great 
accession of sympathy, especially from American Jewry, and 
General Allenby was the first to admit how much his conquest 
owed to the services and sacrifices of Palestinian Jews. You 
now avow that the promise of a “ Jewish National Home” in 
Palestine is not to be, cannot be, carried out, and that “ the 
British Government, without meaning it, are taking in the 
Jews throughout the world.” Yet my demand for the fulfilment 
of the contract you call “ Shylockian’’! 

Permit me to say that had you studied my article on 
“Shylock” in the volume under review you would not have 
misunderstood me so utterly. If I ask for the pound of flesh, 
it is because nothing under—not even by the weight of a hair— 
ean avail to solve the Jewish problem. And if your quibbling 
Portias deny me justice, I throw you back your bond and stalk 
from the Court. Let the Arabs keep their ruined and mis- 
managed soil. Let their absentee landlords in Cairo find other 
fools to fatten it for them! There is scant point in going 
from the fire into the frying-pan. ‘“‘ The more homogeneous a 
nation is the safer and sounder it is,” you say. An excellent 
stick te keep Jews out with! But to apply the principle to 
Palestine—ah, that would create a Ghetto! As if some racial 
predominance does net characterize every country! But it is 
untrue that I soy to the Arahs: “ This is our land. Get out.” 
What I say is: “ You have other and vaster lands—a new 
Arab State even—where you can live self-governed, free from 
our competition. Why not trek to them, we compensating you? 
There are only 10,000 square miles; we have to accommodate 
millions. With 600,000 of you in possession, what Jewish 
national atmosphere could be evolved? 10,000 of you would be 
a sufficient alloy to check Jewish narrowness. Besides, we shall 
only be acecused—and perhaps justly—of exploiting your labour- 
force. Give us the chance of earning Palestine by the sweat of 
our own brows!” Even did I desire to free this meagre 
territory of Arabs by eviction, to characterize that—after a 
war and a blockade that have killed off twenty million people, 
and incidentally added millions of square miles to the British 
Empire—as “an act of unspeakable wickedness,” is simply 
grotesque. But the day for such rational compulsion has prob- 
ably passed : for want of seriousness equally in the Government, 
the Zionists, and the League of Nations, the psychological 
moment has been let slip. For my idea belongs not—as my 
critics pretend—to Prussianism but to Wilsonism. The trans- 
plantation to the Hedjaz of the primitive and loosely-rooted folk 
of Palestine is only one of the many gradual measures of race- 
redistribution, which a genuine League of Nations, genuinely 
repartitioning the world on “the principle of nationalities,” 
would have found itself compelled to undertake, wherever a 
country was in an “ Ulsterated ” condition. 

But, you urge, even with the Arabs remaining in Palestine, 
I demand “ minority rule.” Only because the transformation 
of the minority into the majority is the very idea of the settle- 
ment, under the minimum interpretation of the promise. Why 
should not the Arabs accept it by intelligent anticipation? 
Such a grasping of the nettle would both allay the useless Arab 
unrest and evoke immeasurably greater sacrifices from Jewry, 
and why it would be more “ Prussian ” for Sir Herbert Samuel 
to represent the Jewish Colonial Trust than Downing Street 
I fail to understand, more particularly as they are both British 
institutions. (The establishment, by the way, of the Zionist 








institutions in England serves to refute your notion that 
England was unpopular in Continental Jewry. So long as 
England was a land of freedom, it was universally beloved.) 
But even without “ minority rule” and with the Arabs in 
predominant occupation, has England done her utmost to 
redeem her “scrap of paper”? The terms of the “ Mandate ” 
are suspiciously undisclosed, but her occupation of Palestine 
does not obviously difier from the French occupation of Syria, 
which General Gouraud has explained so candidly. The Zionists 
have not even been granted the Crown Lands, such as immi- 
grants to Brazil or Canada receive. I am told Palestine wil] 
actually be saddled with part of the Turkish war indemnity! 
You say that the Jews who are opposed to the Palestine 
“Ghetto ” desire to be absorbed. Alas! such logic is beyond 
human nature. The hero of The Melting Pot desired to 
melt into America, but his views aroused an outcry. All the 
same the Jews do melt into every country, and that the process 
is not proceeding more rapidly is due to the Chestertons and 
the Bellocs, assisted by the pogroms whose ragings at this very 
moment make your contention that Christendom is not called 
upon to atone for past guilt a hideous mockery. Finally you 
suggest in me a “ double allegiance.” I have only one allegiance 
—to my own conscience.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Lausanne. IsgakL ZANGWie. 





(To tHe Epiror or THe “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I have read your leading article and review on The 
Voice of Jerusalem with great interest. It seemed to me that 
one inadmissible assumption has led you to utterly false con- 
clusions. The assumption is that Mr. Zangwill aspires any 
longer to be a practical politician and that there are any 
Jewish practical politicians who regard him as being of their 
number. The Voice of Jerusalem is a voice crying in the 
wilderness and not a voice scheming within the council 
chamber; and it is unscrupulous to read a political Zionist 
creed into the passionate heartery of a mystical Zionist rebel. 
You might as well suggest that William Blake’s prophetic 


book entitled America would serve as instructions for 
the American Ambassador. Those who are responsible 
for present-day Zionism do not regard Mr. Zangwill as 


an ally, nor has he much sympathy with them—he held aloof 
from the Zionist Conference of last July. That his book is irri- 
tating any English Christian will agree with you; that it is 
superbly honest is shown by the ease with which anti-Semites 
ean turn it to their own purpose; but you who claim not to be 
anti-Semitic will agree that much in it might be inspiring and 
chastening even for a Christian. The one thing it is not isa 
guide to Zionist policy and thought.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Portswood House, Southampton. Joun Lanapon-Davies. 





THE JUTLAND DISPATCHES. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’} 

Str,—In reply to Lord Sydenham’s letter I will make one more 
attempt to show why practically every admiral afloat in the 
late war decided to turn away from torpedo attack, in spite of 
Lord Sydenham’s statement that their decision is based on a 
“slender foundation.” The result of practices proved the 
truth of the theory that the turn-away was the best reply to a 
torpedo attack. After the Armistice the experiment was again 
carried out on a much larger scale and produced the result that 
I yave in my last letter. Now for the reason of this result. 
When ships turn towards a torpedo attack the speed or part 
of the speed of the ship must be added to the forty miles an 
hour of the torpedo to arrive at the closing rate. This rate 
will be from 50 to 60 miles an hour, according to the angle of 
the ship’s course with the course of the torpedo. This speed 
makes dodging a torpedo a practical impossibility, as it is not 
until the torpedo is nearly on you that you can see its track 
or from what direction it is coming, and it must be remembered 
that the torpedo is a long way ahead of its track on the surface. 
In addition to this there are several torpedoes coming in your 
direction from different angles, and, to crown the difficulty, 
you are steaming at a speed of at least twenty miles an hour 
with a huge vessel, at a distance of only five hundred yards, on 
either side of you, who is doing the same thing as you are, viz., 
trying to avoid the torpedoes which are closing on them at a 
terrific speed, and which cannot be identified before they are 
close to them. Can any sane man who has ever been to sea 
in a fleet manoeuvring contemplate putting his captains in 
such a perilous position? Apparently Lord Sydenham imagines 
that each destroyer or submarine is going to fire at the one 
vessel that is end-on to her. He does not give the enemy credit 
for much intelligence. They have a quantity of ships approach- 
ing, and they can find plenty of targets at all angles. 

Now to take the “turn away” into consideration. The 
speed of the torpedo closing the fleet is in this case largely 
lessened by the speed at which the fleet is going away from it. 
Consequently the problem of dodging is infinitely easier to 
solve, and the danger of collision between ships and the line is 
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reduced to nil with skilful captains. With regard to the question 
of deployment, Lord Sydenham does not realize that decreased 
visibility makes no difference to the danger of having your “T”’ 
crossed; in fact, it rather increases it, for out of the mist come 
a succession of enemy ships firing at you with guns and tor- 
pedoes and disappearing again in a mist until the whole enemy 
broadside has been fired at you and your successors at the point 
where you have been obliged to turn by the fact of their cross- 
To take the case of Jutland, if Lord Jellicoe 
had deployed to starloard, his “T ” would have been crossed, 
and his leading ships would probably have been sunk by the 
first two ships of the enemy, and the remaining vessels, as they 
came to the turning-point, would have received the same 
punishment from successive German yessels as they came into 
action. It seems a pity that a man of Lord Sydenham’s weight 
with the public should criticize practically all the admirals 
afloat on their decision on a vital subject on which he has no 
practical knowledge. Thero is a proverb in the Navy that “a 
ton of theory is not so useful as an ounce of practice.” In 
these matters we havo had the “ ton of theory ” supplemented 
by many “tons of practice,”’ while Lord Sydenham, one would 
judge, has'to subtract all the practice from his knowledgo of 
the subject and is only left with considerably less than a “ ton 
of theory.”’—I am, Sir, &c., Mark Kerr, Vice-Admiral. 
16 Cumberland Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W’. 1. 


ing your “ T.” 





[To tHe Epitor or tue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sm,—It took Captain Harper and his assistants (of whom the 
writer was one) seven months to reconstruct the Battle of Jut- 
land, working continuously within the Admiralty, and having 
access to all the available data, including the ships’ logs. It is 
impossible to reconstruct it in the correspondence columns of 
the Spectator without diagrams, however long-suffering the 
Spectator might prove as regards space. Lord Sydenham says 
he cannot follow my account, an inability I feared when I 
wrote it. My letter was not intended to be an exhaustive 
account of the battle, but merely a correction of an error that 
had crept into the Spectator’s article of December 25th, in 
which it was stated that Lord Beatty was to the right of Lord 
Jellicoe, and the enemy to the right of Lord Beatty. In actual 
point of fact Lord Beatty was ahead of the ‘ Marlborough,’ 
steering across her bows, with the enemy steering approxi- 
mately a parallel course to, and beyond, him. Under these 
circumstances, for the ‘ Marlborough’ to have led straight on 
(as in deployment) would have entailed her running at right 
angles into the German Fleet, which emphatically would have 
meant Admiral Scheer crossing Lord Jellicoe’s “TT.” Had she 
then swerved to starboard on sighting the enemy right ahead, 
the fleets would have passed on opposite courses—the most inde- 
cisive form of engagement—and the British Fleet would have 
been left, as regards the German, on the side remote from 
Heligoland. Had she swerved to port, she would have thrown 
the whole line of battle into an impossible “ U’’ formation 
even more disastrous than the crossing of the “T.” The result 
of Lord Jellicoo’s deployment on the wing division nearest to 
Germany and ahead of the High Seas Fleet is most vividly 
portrayed for Lord Sydenham in German Plan VI., “ Diagrams 
of Important Phases,” No. 5, showing the positions of the two 
fleets at 8.35 p.m. German time (6.35 Greenwich), just at the 
completion of the British deployment, and bears out quite 
dramatically my statement that the Grand Fleet was between 
Germany and von Scheer, and will also suggest to the 
distinguished General what I meant by “the whole of the 
British Fleet’s broadside bearing on the leading ship of the 
Germans.” That several ships were unable to fire owing to 
low visibility was a local misfortune, but leaves the element of 
the deployment tactics unaffected. As regards the turn-away, 
Admiral Kerr’s figures are from the Fleet, and his views on 
them those of a practised seaman. Lord Sydenham cannot find 
the smallest evidence in support of them: the answer would 
appear to be that this evidence lies mostly out of sight of land. 
In conclusion, may I say that if the torpedoes played so dis- 
appointing a réle in the Battle of Jutland, this was due to Lord 
Jellicoe’s adroit sidestepping to avoid them? Because a 
fencing-master avoids his adversary’s point is no proof that 
the sword is not a lethal weapon. Because he falls back a pace 
before his adversary’s lunge is not a reason for imbuing him 
with grotesque mental images, nor for an exclusive cry of 
“ Retirement.”’—I am, Sir, &c., R. N. 
[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Eb. Spectator.] 





APPEAL FOR ST. HILDA’S HALL, OXFORD, EXTENSION 
FUND. 
[To tHe Eptron or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sirn,—May we, through your columns, draw the attention of the 
public to the appeal for an Extension Fund of £60,000 which 
is now being made by St. Hilda’s Hall, Oxford? At the present 
time there is a generous opening of privileges and advantages 
to women at Oxford, since the University has decided to admit 





women to full membership on practically the same terms as 
men. On the other hand, there is an overwhelming demand, 
from all sides, for a University education for women, Fresh 
scholarships are being founded or granted—by the Board of 
Education, by local authorities, by colleges and schools—and 
the number of applications is about six times as great as the 
number of vacancies. There is a great and growing demand 
from the Overseas Dominions for vacancies for women students. 
Head-mistresses are in despair to know how to place their 
pupils at the Universities. The greatest need is accommodation. 

A joint letter from all the Oxford women’s colleges appeared 
in the Press a few days ago, and it has been agreed that in 
pursuance of this appeal, each college should put its own case 
before the public. St. Hilda’s Hall has never before appealed 
for any money whatever; it has no debt, and it is the only 
women’s college at Oxford which at present has on foot any 
definite scheme for building. However, it cannot continue at 
its present size and remain solvent. It has accommodation 
for forty students, and over eighty are in residence, scattered 
in nineteen different houses, an inconvenient and expensive 
arrangement, which in any event cannot continue, as the use 
of lodgings by women undergraduates has only been sanctioned 
by the University until June, 1921. An extension has there- 
fore been planned which would make it possible to give full 
residential life to about a hundred students; this would enabie 
the Hall to be run as economically as possible, and it would 
add considerably to the number of women students who can 
come up to Oxford each year. Unless this extension can be 
carried out the Hall will be obliged to reduce its numbers, and 
will be hopelessly crippled at the very moment when women’s 
colleges are needed more than ever before. 

The Principal will answer any inquiries. Cheques and 
Postal Orders should be made payable to the Oxford Women’s 
Colleges Fund, and clearly marked “St. Hilda’s Hall,” and 
should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, the Viscountess 
Rhondda, 92 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1.—We are, Sir, &c., 

A. W. Picxarp Camsrincr, Chairman of Hall Council; 
Winirrep H. Moserty, Principal; Beryi Oxtver, Chair- 
man of Appeal Committee; Raonppa, Treasurer; E. 
Armstronc, Pro-Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford; 
Hersert H. Caruiot; L. M. Farrarvit, Principal of 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College; Louis, Garretr ANDERSON, 
M.D.; Apert Mansprince; May Sinciair; Ricuarp V. 
Vassar SMITH. 

[We have dealt with this appeal in our leading paragraphs. 
—Ep. Spectator. } 





GREEK AND HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 
{To rHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—May I refer your learned controversialists to the late 
Professor Huxley’s Romanes Lecture (May, 1893), in which 
before an audience of those whom he described in that lecture 
as his “ grave and reverend juniors,’’ he traced the connexion 
between the Hindu and Greek philosophies? He pointed out 
how Heraclitus of Ephesus was probably a contemporary of 
Gautama’s, and probably imbibed many of Gautama’s views of 
the universe, and how the break in the chain of thought was 
not caused by the failure of Heraclitus to pass on these 
Eastern views to the Athenians, but to two other causes: first, 
“the assimilative capacity of the Greek mind—its power of 
Hellenizing whatever it touched” (vide Note 11, appended to 
the printed lecture); secondly, the tendency of the Athenians 
to “forsake the macrocosm for the microcosm ”’ and to “ con- 
centrate their attention upon ethical problems.” It was thus 
that the “heritage of Heraclitus passed into the hands neither 
of Plato nor of Aristotle, but into those of Democritus,” and 
that “it was reserved for the Stoics to return to the track 
marked out by the earlier philosophers.” 

My profound ignorance of what has happened in the intel- 
lectual world for the past thirty years leaves me quite incap- 
able of saying whether the “grave and reverend juniors” have 
in the meantime brushed Professor Huxley aside or merely 
forgotten him.—I am, Sir, &c., Powe.t MILLINGTON. 

East India United Service Club. 


“ 


, 





RATIONING OF DEPARTMENTS. 
(To THe Eviror or THE “‘ SpecTaTor."’] 
Sir,—I think your readers may be interested in the following 
extracts from a letter of advice given more than one hundred 
years ago by the then Lord Carrington to a son-in-law who 


had mismanaged his affairs (see Correspondence of Lady 
Williams Wynn) :— 

« |. . A more certain cure for extravagance would be 
the desiring Mr. R—— to frame a plan of division of the 


Income Sir W-—— should spend in the year, into as many 
different portions as there are heads of expense. . . . You 
have had great experience at home how useful these divisions 
are at the end of the year to seo whether tho sum allotted 
to each head has been exceeded, and therefore in what way 
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it may be retrenched. ‘he larger a person’s Income is, the 
more such division is wanted. In the largest expense of all, 
viz., the National, it is religiously adhered to. . . . The 
principle to begin upon is to know the clear Income, after 
deducting Land and Income Tax, interest paid, &c., and then 
to regulate the expenditure accordingly. . . .” 


—I am, Sir, &e., L. C. F. C. 





POST-BELLUM FAMILY BUDGETS. 
{To tHe Eptror or THE “ SpecraTor.’’) 

Sir,—* North Countryman’s”’ letter has set me making a com- 
parison of my own carefully watched expenditure. We reduced 
our domestic helpers during the war from three to one; also 
we had on an average three fewer members of the family at 
home. Thus there have been during the second period of com- 
parison not so many people by five to provide for. As I 
changed my house during the war, comparisons in rent, rates 
and taxes are not of any use. Further, the outlay for doctor 
and dentist in the pre-war period included an operation, 
bringing that two years’ total up to £197, against £51 only 
for 1919-1920, so I omit such items also. Allowing for the 
consequent adjustments, my totals are as follows :— 





Two years Two years 

— — 
Food and household sundries por ~~ 48 .. 792 
Laundry... ene sea a aa .. 50 67 
Fuel oe — ia sie ied oe a « 39 
Travelling expenses and motor hire 129 ... 293 
Amusements, books, presents, petties .. 136 ... 127 
Dress (the two of us) ... sion ous oe 9B... «= 
Correspondence, telephone ... not a we x 78 
1,025... 1,570 


The increase is just over 50 per cent. We dress reasonably. 
We do not stint ourselves for food, though we eat porridge 
mainly for breakfast, and have a two-course dinner—our table 
is less loaded, and our health better: there is doubtless a con- 
nexion between the one and the other. Our “ Charity list” 
since the war has not risen nobly like “ North Countryman’s ”’; 
it has, in fact, dropped from £928, the total of the two pre-war 
years, to £788; but, then, our income is not more than half 
what it used to be.—I am, Sir, &c., Sours CounTRYMAN. 





THE INDEX FIGURE. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—There has been correspondence in your columns on the 
Index Figure and Post-Bellum Family Budgets mainly with 
reference to people of the middle class. My family expendi- 
ture (exclusive of Income Tax) is about £1,000 a year. We 
keep accurate accounts, Our expenditure for two years after 
the war, including all items except Income Tax, is only very 
slightly greater than that of two years before the war. Taking 
only those particular items which form the basis of the Index 
Vigure—(1) Food, (2) Rent, (3) Clothing, (4) Fuel and Light, 
and (5) “ Other Items "—our expenditure is about 15 per cent. 
to 20 per cent. greater than it was before the war. We 
endeavour, as a duty, to economize: we have sufficient of all 
essential items, but less of those which are not essential. If 
everything was on the pre-war standard we should certainly 
spend more, but, even then, less than that indicated by the 
Board of Trade Index Figure. The reason of this is not far 
to seek. In the Labour Gazette of March, 1920, the method 
of calculation of the Index Figure is explained in detail. 
Briefly, the Figure indicates ‘‘ the average increase in the cost 
of maintaining the pre-war standard of living of the working 
classes.” It contemplates only the five items mentioned above 
and takes no cognizance of other items which appear in the 
middle-class Budget, such as service, education, doctors, 
charities, presents, entertainments, &c. These latter items 
depend, more or less, on the will and not only on the necessity of 
the family. They have also increased much less in price than 
the five essential items: in our case the total of these five is 
less than half the total outlay. In the working class budget 
* Food ” alone represents three-fifths of the total expenditure. 

The truth is that the lower the standard of living the higher 
must be the percentage to be added to the income to compensate 
for increased prices. It will be found, for instance, that the 
cost of maintenance of prisoners in local prisons has increased 
in a higher percentage than the Index Figure of the Board of 
‘rade would indicate as suitable to working class families. 
The fact that the Index Figure must vary with the standard of 
living is not realized by many people: and I doubt, Sir, if you 
quite appreciate the point. In the Spectator of January 22nd 
you speak of “ Civil servants whose salaries have mounted as 
the Board of Trade’s estimate of retail prices rose.’’ This con- 
veys the impression that the salaries have increased at the 
same percentage as the Index Figure. This is not the case. The 


method of determining those salaries is defined on p. 663 of 
the Labour Gazette of December, 1920. 


It will be found that 





the higher the salary is the smaller is the percentage of increase 
to it. Thus, with an Index Figure of 160, the salary of a man 
on :— 
£100 a year has increased by 
£200 a year has increased by 
£500 a year has increased by 78 per cent. 
£1,000 a year has increased by 67 per cent. 
My own experience leads me to think that while the man on 
£100 is adequately compensated the man on £1,000 obtains an 
excessive allowance. He should, if he practises the economy 
which all in authority inculcate, be content with 20 or 30 per 
cent. on his initial salary.—I am, Sir, &e., Economy, 
[The method by which the percentage of increase, in the 
form of a bonus, grows less in proportion to the amount of 
the salary has been explained more than once in the Spectator, 
—Ep. Spectator.]} 


160 per cent, 
114 per cent. 





THE NEW RAILWAY DISPUTE. 
{To tHe EpiTor or THE “ SpecratTor.’’] 
Sir,—I have always read the Spectator with satisfaction until 
your last week’s issue on the above subject, which has given 
me something of a shock, because it seems, like the Govern- 
ment, you have forgotten the poor railway shareholder, of 
which unfortunate contingent 1 am one. During the last six 
years we have had to put up with our limited interest, but 
at the same time see our investment crumble to half its pre- 
war price, the work of and to the great satisfaction of the 
Nationalization Party. May I ask you a question? It is 
notorious that all our railways need more money for urgent 
renewals and repairs. Do you think the public would again 
subscribe in face of the facts that railways are now considered 
a quasi-public service at the mercy of the paid agitator, and 
that shareholders will have a board of directors dictated for 
them?—I am, Sir, &e., ALEXANDER KNIGHT. 

Long Lynch, Childe Okeford, Dorset. 

[We believe it to be in the interests of the shareholders that 
Labour should educate ifself by having all the financial facts 
placed before it. This is a principle in which Lord Cromer, 
one of the greatest and most economical of administrators, 
strongly believed. There is, of course, no question of a Labour 
director being in a position to outvote his co-directors. The 
railways have always been “‘ quasi-public ” Hence 
the “‘ Parliamentary ” fare—Eb. Spectator.] 


services. 





A SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
(To Tue Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—In the letter signed ‘Common Sense” in your 
January 15th the writer puts the case fairly. Is there any 
reason why the working man should not be his own capitalist? 
Instead of reviling the capitalist why not do without him? 
Capital is not the exclusive property of a privileged class, and 
any industrial venture which promises success attracts it. 
Why not Trading instead of Trade Unions, with funds used as 
an industrial bank to finance industrial enterprise, instead of 
as a war-chest to finance industrial strife? Let the working 
man build his own factory, buy his own machinery, find his 
own markets, and snap his fingers at the capitalist instead of 
bullying a timid Government into a policy of spoliation.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Pair Puy. 


issue of 





THE PLUMAGE BILL. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—‘‘ We are all bird-lovers here,” was Mr. Bartley Denniss’s 
remark when he and his little band were strangling the 
Plumage Bill by obstruction. But his side are not only lovers 
of birds, but, as the readers of Mr. Downham’s letter will 
grasp, lovers of men, women, and children, whom they employ 
for the disinterested object of saving from unemployment. 
What Christianity, what humanity, and how blind to merit is 
the Editor of the Spectator’s comment! 

The trade employs between 600 and 700 workers, mostly girls, 
who would not have been thrown out of employment had the 
Bill passed, because of the time limit given them to be 
absorbed into the ostrich, flower, berry, poultry feather, &c., 
industry, a British industry, which the very competent 
Draper’s Organizer declares will be very largely extended 
when its rival is removed. Mr. Downham’s “ argument” 
appears to be that when you slaughter a bird and leave its 
young to starve, two spring out of its corpse. It is of course 
impossible to say that such and such a bird is exterminated, 
because a few pairs may sometimes escape from the shambles. 
What we do say is that an ever-increasing number of species 
have been and are being brought within the zone of extermina- 
tion—the Birds of Paradise, the egrets of China, &c., many 
humming birds, certain albatrosses, the todies, the Lyre birds, 
the crowned pigeons, the grebes of Oregon, the flamingoes, the 
spoonbills, ibices, &c., of Florida, the Smyrnian kingfisher, the 
orange cock of the rock, and many, many others. The High 
Commissioner of New Zealand declared only last year that all 
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oa aca 
but the last colony of rare birds had been wiped out from New 
Yealand, and the Director of the Port Elizabeth Museum 
recently wrote to the Farmers’ Weekly describing the massacre 
of 200,006,000 birds in one month on one small Pacific Island. 
These birds were an extremely valuable industry, their guano 
being the finest of all manures for certain crops. Needless to 
say, the butchery was in the breeding season, sea-birds only 
coming to land at that time. 


The “small group of humanitarians” is an old dodge of 
the trade. The Vice-Presidents of the Plumage Bill 
Group include one of the greatest lawyers of our 
time. three of the most distinguished men of science 
in the world, so renowned a _ sportsman as the Earl 
of Lonsdale, and a director of the Draper’s Organizer, 


loathe this 


a trade paper. Why do these “ humanitarians ” 
tremendous 


abominable trade? Because they realize that this 
slaughter, this tipping up of the balance of Nature and tearing 
great rents in the web of life are a deadly peril to the food and 
supply of mankind. Professor Thomson says that six years 
without birds would simply bring the world to an end. But 
it is useless to bring this trade’s misstatements to book. They 
simply go on repeating them over and over again with a stolid, 
impenetrable lack of humour and logic, a blindness to the most 
the finer issues, a cynicism, as the Spectator 
so truly says, Which makes one almost ill with boredom. Let 
1 the infinitely more congenial task of thanking the 
Spectator for their splendid response to our 
I am, Sir, &c., Hf. J. Massincuam, 
Plumage Bill Group 


elementary Ot 


me turn to 
the 


} f 
readers © 


request ior ! ind 





THE POWER OF THE PRIEST IN IRELAND. 
{To THe Eprror or THE ‘“‘ SpectaTor.’’} 
Colonel 


Sir,—May 1, very briefly, add to the testimony of 

Hageard in your last issue as to the power of the priest in 
Treland! Il was talking to a well-known steamship owner 
in Liverpool a few days ago about the Irish difficulties, and 


somewhat to my surprise he turned vigorously round to me 
‘Mr. Irvine, I am a Catholic (a fact I knew, hence 
and I tell you all the same that the root of the 
whole in Ireiand lies in the teaching of the young 
priests,” laying special emphasis on young priests. I quite 
Haggard that the Roman Catholic Church 
conditions in Ireland if it liked.— 
JAMES IRVINE. 


and said, ‘ 
my surprise 


trouble 


th ( olone!l 
t} terrible 


agree Wi 
could sto] 
Iam, Sir, &c., 

, hton,”’ Birkenhead. 


lese 


‘Clan 


{To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
recent articles on the attitude of the 
Roman the Sinn Fein movement in 


Ireland, and to the crimes perpetrated by the Sinn Fl einers, I 


Sir,—Reterring to your 


Catholic hierarchy io 


have observed no reference to the statement made by 
Cardinal Logue early last July. Different newspapers reported 
then that he had just stated that the question of peace in 
Ireland would never be settled till the British Government 
dealt directly with the Church of Rome and came to terms 


with it. If that was not a challenge it is difficult to know in 
what light to regard it. Just as Mr. Lloyd George failed during 
the war to take up the challenge thrown down by the Romish 
in the matter of conscription, so he also failed to 
pay any attention to the other. Is it too late to take up the 
challenge Would it not be wise even now to attempt to 
find out what the Church of Rome really wants, especiaily as it 
is admittedly omnipotent in Ireland?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mepicvs. 


hierarchy 


now: 


{lt the Government remain in ignorance on such a point as 
this it doe= not seem to be of much use to keep a representative 


at the Vatican.—Eb. Spectator.] 


THE “TOUR DE BEURRE.” 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ SPectaTor.’’) 
Sir,—Is the writer of the recent article in your columns, 


“Money Matters,” correct in saying that the Tour de Beurre 
arose from the giving up of butter? I have always understood 
that the tower took its name from having been built out of 
indulgences for the eating of butter in Lent. The,latter seems 
the more probable explanation.—I am, Sir, &e., 

24 Shakspeare Road, Worthing. C. M. Hupson. 





THE LATE BISHOP OF DURITAM. 
(To THe Epitror or THE ‘‘ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—I have been entrusted with the task of preparing a Life 
of the Right Rev. H. C. G. Moule, D.D., the late Bishop of 
Durham, I shall be grateful if I may say in your hospitable 
columns that I shall be glad to hear from any friends or 








correspondents of Dr. Moule who have letters or reminiscences 
which would be of service in the accomplishment of my task. 
Anything they may send will be carefully kept and returned 
to them in due course.—I am, Sir, &c., 

8 The Crescent, Ripon. J. Barrerssy Harrorp. 





MOON “LYING ON HER BACK.” 
(To THE Epirog or tHE “ SpecraTor.’’] 


THE 


Sir,—As a constant reader of the Spectator I shall be much 
obliged if you or any of your readers can give me any informa- 
tion about the moon “lying on her back,” the young moon 
in the first quarter, with the illuminated portion pointing 
downwards, giving the moon the so-called recumbent attitude. 
I have heard many persons declare it is a sure sign of wet or 
stormy weather. What leads them to this conclusion I have 
not heard. I think this appearance is due to some variation 
of her orbit, and I should like to find out how often we may 
expect to see it in a year.—lI am, Sir, &e., Q. A. Breck. 
Melrose, Highweek, Newton Abbot. 





COLOUR IN OUR STRERTS. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I am much interested in the two letters in your issues 
for January 1st and 8th on “ Colour in Our Streets,” for | 
have long wondered whether 
shop blinds. They add to the gloom and depression and same- 
ness of the streets on a Saturday afternoon and Sunday by their 
drab, or dark, dead surfaces. Could not drop-scene painters 
copy good pictures, tapestries, cartoons, frescoes, &c., or make 
suitable designs which could be printed on blinds 
Scenes giving artistic colouring, also distance, with sufficient 
dignity of subject. 
be made to harmonize, one leading on to another in scenic 
sequence.—I am, Sir, &c., Marion Wa.pvuck. 
Misbourne House, Tunbridge 


it would be possible to reform 


canvas 


The shop blinds of a whole street might 


Wells. 


The Editor would be obliged if the writer of a letter \ 
yrofit-sharing which appeared in the Spectator of Decem- 
Pi i 
ber 25th would communicate with him, as the Editor h 


mislaid his address. 





NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
ssarily be held to 


be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the moda 


are signed 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not nece 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to th 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
interest and warrant 


considered of sufficient importance to 


publication. 








Che Spectator 
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POETRY. 


= 


THE GHOSTS OF BRISTOL. 


b —The 4th Gloucestershire Regiment (the Bristol Rifles), 
Pony om eateual is pA nar the Lord Mayor of Bristol for the time 
being, claims descent from the Bristol Volunteers of 1790.] 


I. 
Down by the Tramway Centre the great cars lumbering slow 
Ablaze with glass and brass and paint, forever come and go, 
The are-lights glare above them, and up from kerb and sky 
Glitter and wink the flaring signs that bid us try and buy: 
While not a stone’s-throw from the street, tho’ changelessly 
apart 
(Most like a sailor's rusty knife thrust to the city’s heart), 
*Neath old St. Nicholas’ grey church the harbour rolls its tide 
Right up to St. Augustine’s bridge, where deep-sea ships may 
ride. 
Rattle of trams, the motor’s hoot, the cargo-derrick’s roar, 
The Newsboy’s yell, the tramp of feet re-echo ever more. 


But still the night and dim the light when the old grey ghosts 
come down, 

Slave-dealer, monk, and Venturer who dwelt in Bristol Town. 
(The King’s Press there with hanger on hip, and Rupert’s 
eavaliers, 
Rub shouklers 

buccaneers, 
They see not Tramway Centre nor the Hippodrome a’ glare, 
Only the Drawbridge and the Gate where loaded pack-mules 
fare, 
And where there lay a rusty tramp with wireless gear and 
steam 
Lies now The Pride of Bristol with carronades a’ gleam, 
Or with choking stench of human flesh a reeking musty smell! 
A ship for the Plantations sailed back from Port of Hell. 


II. 

As I linger at times ’mongst the ghostly gossips who cheerily 
chat round the Centre there, 

On Ticket-of-Leave from Hell or Heaven, to taste for a moment 
the Bristol air, 

I suddenly hear a whisper of music, of phantom brasses and 
muttering drums, 

And swinging down by the hill from Park Street through 
muffled cheering a regiment comes, 5 

While the old grey ghosts of the City of Bristol, they fall away 
to the left and right, 

And form in a shadowy guard of honour, packed shoulder to 
shoulder, to watch the sight. 

(‘ Bare your heads all, in salutation! 
and laced tricorne, 

ilot’s nightcap, Alderman’s bonnet, or old tarpaulin, greasy 
and worn! *’) 

While through the ranks winds a snake of khaki bristling with 
long, blue barrels that sway 

And ripple all down the marching column to the “ Kynegad 
March,” that the bandsmen play. 

Ah! how the old ghosts nudge one another, grimly observant, 
hiding their pride 

In their kin, the dead of the Bristol Rifles come home to the 
city for which they died, 

Home from Italy, France, and Flanders, from the fields of 
death and of high renown, 

From the Somme, from Ypres, and the Asiago, to mount their 
guard over Bristol Town. 

“Co-coroco! ” “tis the herald of morning! 
to the shadows again, 

All's shipshape wi’ the fashion o’ Bristol, the lads we hegat 
breed true to the strain.” 


with Cannynge’s prentices and Morgan's 


Doft feathered beaver 


Brothers, hie back 


J. Wf. Ksrant-Apkrry, 
Captain 4th Gloucesttrs. 





THE THEATRE. 


—<—— 
BALLET AND A STANDARD OF CRITICISM. 
Mac. Karsavrna (Coliseum); M. Jaques Datcroze’s Eurythmics 
(Queen’s Hall, and later in the provinces); Miss Etsre 
Janis in It’s All Wrong (Queen’s). 





I TutxK that dancing is of all the arts the one of which the 
intelligent Londoner is least able to judge. With regard to 
dancing, he is in the unsatisfactory condition of being 
merely able to perceive that some dancing is more competent 
than other dancing, and that there are two or three schools 
of the art a:aong which he has an individual preference. In 


short, he is in the position cf the man who supports his alleged 








admiration for Leaders or Leightons or Landseers by the state- 
ment that he knows nothing about art, but he knows what hoe 
likes. 

This attitude probably does not humiliate the owner of, say 
“The Monarch of the Glen.” But to our intelligent Londoner, a 
connoisseur in other arts, say Chinese ceramics, Regency 
architecture, and Persian literature, it seems rather degrading, 
There is talk of setting up a sort of central school in London 
where “correct” ballet-dancing technique is to be taught. I 
hope that the authorities of that school will remember that they 
have a public as well as a corps of choreographers to instruct. 
I don’t know of so much as an intelligent handbook on the 
aesthetics of stage-dancing. London has had an opportunity 
of comparing at least three competent styles of dancing. First 
—and least serious—the native English style. Ido not mean by 
this Mr. Sharp’s Morris and country dancing, for these are 
essentially not dances to witness but to take part in. I mean 
the amusing Lancashire clog-dancing which is, in my opinion, 
in some ways superior to the Russian “ moujik”’ folk-dance, 
and also the newer dancing whose best exponents are the Sixteen 
Palace Girls, now to be seen in Miss Elsie Janis’s pleasant 
It's All Wrong at the Queen’s. 

This is, of course, marvellously competent musical squad-drill 
rather than dancing. It seems to me, though so smartly carricd 
out by these persevering young ladies, much the least amusing 
type of dancing extant. Clog-dancing, to my untutored mind, 
appears to be a humorous form with many possibilitics, the close, 
audible co-operation with the music giving scope for a great 
number of agreeable choreographic jokes. 

The second and third types of dancing are M. Dalcroze’s 
Eurythmics and the Russian Ballet; Russian ballet, being 
subdivided into pure “ ballet ” as in Sylphide—a type of dancing 
of course perfectly familiar in this country up to 1840—and 
dancing and miming as in the Swedish ballets H/ Greco, Cléopatre, 
Petrushka, or Mme. Karsavina’s Nursery Rhymes. 

In Eurythmics the dancing is accessory to the music ; in the 
Russian Ballet the music is accessory to the dancing. It is, 
of course, not really fair to compare the choreographics of 
M. Dalcroze’s pupils with that of professional dancers. Here not 
only is the dancing subservient to the music, but both are means 
toanend. That end is the production of a perfect human being— 
in short, it is all purely educational. But it is universally felt that 
with theirexquisite exact pulsating rhythm and divine sensibility 
M. Dalcroze’s pupils have taught the world a great deal 
about dancing. Dare I say that since seeing the Eurythmic 
students I have come to the conclusion that if Russian dancers 
would acquaint themselves with the Dalcroze point of view, 
their art—even that of the greatest of them—would gain im- 
mensely ? Almost as much, perhaps, as the Eurythmic students 
dances would gain if they could master some of the Russians’ 
amazing and beautiful physical technique. 

Russian dancers, even the greatest, do very often “ hack 
their way through” the music. They do not use the whole 
momentum of the musical rhythm. They seem sometimes to go 
not deliberately but carelessly against the grain of the music and 
only afford us momentarily the exquisite satisfaction of the 
perfect plastic expression of musical rhythms. 

I wonder if it was his great musical sensibility that made 
Nijinsky an unparalleled dancer? When the school of 
“correct” ballet-dancing is set up I trust that there will be 
a thorough training for the pupils in musical sensibility as well 
as in choreographic technicalities and dramatic imagination, 
The art of the ballet is an exquisite one with its musical, deco- 
rative, and dramatic possibilities. Not the least of its attrac- 
tions is that through its exponents we ourselves gain a vicarious 
victory, if not over time and space, at least over our own lumpish, 
inept bodies. To see the dancer bound gives us in a more 
intense degree the same pleasure as to see the juggler balance 
and command the china or tables and chairs that we ourselves 
should helplessly smash. TARN. 


SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
AmpBassapors.—The White-Headed Boy «+ 8.30—2.80 
{An amusing piece of sarcasm of the Ab bey Theatre sort, 
particularly well acted.] 
Garety.—The Betrothal .. oe aa 
[A mixed metaphor divinely dressed and well acted.] 
QuveeEn’s.—Ii’s All Wrong oe ee oe 


[Miss Elsie Janis’s revue. She and Mr. Stanley Lupino have 
great charm. It is, by the way. strictly @ l’usage de la 
See above for thoughts on the Sixteen Palace 





ee 8.15—2.15 
8.30—2.30 


jeunesse, 
Girls,} 


Patace.—Harry Lauder (for 2 month only). 
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BOOKS. 

cnannsilieetines 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND HIS TIME.* 
Tur biography before us does not profess to be a final Life or 
appreciation of Theodore Roosevelt. It is simply, as the title- 
page tells us, Theodore Roosevelt and his Timz shown in his own 
Letters. The book is exactly what it sets out to be. The 
biographer is really, and not merely nominally, content to let 
Roosevelt speak for himself. He gives us of his own whatever 
is necessary to make the story intelligible, and no more. At 
the same time, he eliminates from the letters, besides things of 
too private a character to be published just now, a certain 
amount of perishable matter such as is to be found in all corre- 
spondence. 

As Roosevelt was a man universally trusted, not only by 
his fellow-countrymen but by his English friends and by a 
very great number of crowned heads and foreign statesmen, 
Mr. Bishop is to be heartily congratulated on his discretion. He 
might very easily and with the best intentions have published 
things which would have done great harm, or at any rate 
have given great pain to Mr. Roosevelt had he thought it possible 
that the confidence shown him might be betrayed. As far as 
we can see, there is nothing in the book which could cause 
legitimate complaint. Even the German Emperor is spared. 
Mr. Roosevelt was probably one of the greatest letter-writers in 
the matter of quantity who ever lived. He was also high up in 
quality. He probably liked letter-writing, and he certainly 
expressed himself- not only with vigour but with ease and 
distinction. If not « faultless writer, he wrote well enough for 
his purpose, and showed his largeness and fineness of character. 
Though a well-educated man, with a strong tradition of 
culture behind him, and, further, with a very marked love of 
good literature, he was too busy and too practical to find time 
to turn or tune his phrases. His letters are very readable and 
from many poinis of view very attractive, but they do not 
possess the kind of fascination which belongs to the corre- 
spondence of some of the elder statesmen of England or America 
—the kind of fascination which we may feel sure will be 
exercised when (we hope we need not say “if”) Lord 
Rosebery’s letters are given to the world. Finally, they have 
not that inspiration in word and thought of which the history 
of personal and political correspondence affords us an example 
in the letters of Lincoln. 

One of the delightful things about Roosevelt’s correspondence 
is, as his biographer notes, that he touched life at so many sides, 
He struck the hand of a great gentleman and great statesman, 
and of a man of the world, into the hands not only of kings 
and emperors, statesmen and soldiers, but of authors, poets, 
artists, men of science, explorers, naturalists, and last, but not 
least, men of action in all ranks. And he attained to this 
freedom of the Great World early in life. He had in effect 
that great advantage which belongs to Kings. For twenty 
years of his life at least he had always at his command the kest 
brains in the world. He had only to make a sign to get en rapport 
with the man who knew most on the subject of the hour. 

Sesides this, as again his biographer reminds us, Roosevelt had 

the essential mark of a great man. As Emerson truly said, 
““He is great who never reminds us of others.’ Certainly 
Roosevelt stood alone. Though he touched many men of the 
Old World and the New, and the old age and the new, he 
was intensely individual. 

Perhaps the most memorable thing about Roosevelt is that, 
in spite of the fierce conflicts of his political life, no one ever 
seriously accused him of a mean or ignoble act. Though with 
no professions to be a political saint, he ran as straight as any 
statesman of whom we have record. Not Pitt or Lord Grey 
here, or Washington or Lincoln in America, had a finer sense of 
honour and political rectitude. He not only preached the 
square deal, he practised it. To do that in party politics and 
with a democracy so vast and so full of cross-currents and stormy 
elements as that of America is not nearly as easy as it sounds. 
Roosevelt was of course no plastersaint. He dared to look at life 
as a whole, and without its trappings and disguises, and yet all 
the time he made men feel that it was not only right but quite 
possible, in Burke’s great phrase, “ to remember so to be a patriot 
as not to forget that you are a gentleman.” 

One of the most interesting chapters of Mr. Bishop’s book is 
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that entitled “Rebukes to Riotous Strikers and Lynchers.” 
Here is the letter in which he gave Senator Lodge an account 
of a visit which he paid to Chicago during the time of a riotous 
strike and disorder :— 


“When I came to Chicago I found a very ugly strike, on 

account of which some of my nervous friends wished me to try 
to avoid the city. Of course I hadn’t the slightest intention 
of doing so. I get very much puzzled at times on questions of 
finance and the tariff, but when it comes to such a perfectly simple 
matter as keeping order, then you strike my long suit. The 
strikers were foolish enough to come to me on their own initiative 
and make me an address in which they quoted that fine flower 
of Massachusetts statesmanship, the lamented Benjamin F. 
Butler, who had told rioters at one time, as it appeared, that 
they need have no fear of the United States army, as they had 
torches and arms. This gave me a good opening, and while 
perfectly polite, I used language so simple that they could not 
misunderstand it ; and repeated the same with amplifications at 
the dinner that night. So if the rioting in Chicago gets beyond 
the control of the State and the City, they now know well that 
the Regulars will come.” 
Commenting on the President’s visit to Chicago, Mr. Secretary 
Hay said: “ It requires no courage to attack wealth and power, 
but to remind the masses that they, too, are subject to the law, 
is something few public men dare to do.” That of course is 
perfectly true. But it is equally true that when a public man 
does dare speak the truth it always turns out to be the best 
and most paying policy that he could have adopted. Roosevelt 
did not lose popularity with the mass of his countrymen but 
gained it by his honesty. 

Another example of Roosevelt’s political honesty was the way 
in which he treated the question of negro-lynching in the South, 
As this is delicate ground, and as we have been accused by a 
Southern newspaper most absurdly, as we are certain all reason- 
able Americans will agree, of attacking America and the American 
people because we have spoken out in regard to lynching, we 
will quote without comment. Here is Mr. Bishop's account of 
Roosevelt’s plain speaking :— 

“The President gave another illustration of his courage 

in October, 1905, when he made a tour of the South, 
speaking at various points in Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Arkansas and Alabama, including a visit to the home of his 
mother at Roswell, Georgia. At Little Rock, Arkansas, on 
October 25th, he was introduced by the Governor of the State 
to a large concourse of citizens in the City Park. In his intro- 
ductory remarks the Governor mede a quasi defence of the 
lynching of coloured men for supposed outrages upon white 
women. In opening his speech the President declared that he 
had been fortunate enough to have spoken all over the Union 
and had never said in any State or any section what he would not 
have said in any other State or in any other section. Turning a 
few minutes later directly to the Governor, he said: ‘ Governor, 
you spoke of a hideous crime that is often hideously avenged. 
The worst enemy of the negro race is the negro criminal, and, 
above all, the negro criminal of that type ; for he has committed 
not only an unspeakably dreadful and infamous crime against 
the victim, but he has committed a hideous crime against the 
people of his own colour; and every reputable coloured man, 
every coloured man who wishes to see the uplifting of his race, 
owes it as his first duty to himself and to that race to hunt down 
that criminal with all his soul and strength. Now for the side 
of the white man. To avenge one hideous crime by another 
hideous crime is to reduce the man doing it to the bestial level 
of the wretch who committed the bestial crime. The horrible 
effects of the lynchings are not for that crime at all, but for other 
crimes. And above all other men, Governor, you and I and all 
who are exponents and representatives of the law, owe it to our 
people, owe it to the cause of civilization and humanity, to do 
everything in our power, Officially end unofficially, directiy and 
indirectly, to free the United States from the menece and 
reproach of lynch law.’ ” 
We have never gone, and do not want to go, one haii’s-breadth 
beyond what Mr. Roosevelt said in condemnation of the !ynchers. 
Further, we fully realize that the best men in the South detest 
lynching and are as anxious to put down lynching as indeed 
were the best men in the South to get rid of slavery. Whatever 
else is right, and whatever ought to be the relations between 
white men and black, lynching must be wrong, and must tend 
to make the difficulties of a mixed population even greater than 
they are already. 

The question of Mr. Roosevelt’s final candidature for the 
Presidency and his breaking-away from his old ties is too com- 
plicated to deal with in a review. Again, the attitude assumed 
by Mr. Roosevelt towards Germany, the Allies, and to President 
Wilson during the war involves too much controversy to be 
treated by those who, like ourselves, do not want to take 
any part in the disputes which revolve round the action 
of President Wilson. We prefer to choose for comment the 
extremely interesting autobiographical study which took thg 
form of a letter from President Roosevelt to his English friend 
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Sir George Trevelyan. This curious piece of self-portraiture 
was written sixteen months after the ox-President’s tour in the 
Britisi parts of our African Empire. To put it in the President’s 
own language, he wrote “an account of the intimate side of my 
trip from Khartum to London”—an account only intended 
at the time of writing for the eyes of Sir George and his 
family. Characteristically, the President added :— 

“‘T am not quite sure I ought to write it even to you! How- 

ever, I shall, just for the satisfaction of telling you things most 
of which it would be obviously entirely out of the question to 
make public, at any rate until long after all of us who are now 
alive are dead. By that time in all probability this letter will 
have been destroyed; and in any event interest in what it 
relates will have ceased. Meanwhile, if you enjoy reading 
what I have set down, I shall be repaid; and moreover, I am 
really glad for my own sake to jot down some of the things that 
occurred, before they grow so dim in my mind that I can no 
longer enjoy the memories, and look back at some with laughter 
und at others with sober interest.” 
Perhaps the most interesting part of the letter in which every 
sentence is interesting is the account of the visit to Berlin. Very 
curious, too, is the study of the Kings, and especially the minor 
Kings, encountered by the President. For example, take the 
following :— 

“It woukl be very attractive to be a king with the power of a 
dictator, and the ability to wield that power, to be a Frederick 
the Great, for instance, or even @ man like the old Kaiser 
William, who if not exactly a great man yet had the qualities 
which enabled him to use and be used by Bismarck, Moltke, and 
von Roon. But the ordinary king—and I speak with cordial 
liking of all the kings I met—has to play a part in which the 
dress parade is ludicrously out of proportion to the serious effort ; 
there is a quite intolerable quantity of sack to the amount of 
bread. If he is a decent, straight, honourable fellow, he can 
set a good example—and yet if he is not, most of his me pe 
including almost all the clergymen, feel obliged to be blind and 
to say that he is; and he can exercise a certain small influence 
for good on public affairs in an indirect fashion. But he can 
play no part such as is played by the real leaders in the public 
life of to-day, if he is a constitutional monarch. Understand me. 
I do not mean that he fails to serve a useful purpose, just as the 
flag serves a useful purpose. Only a very foolish creature will 
talk of the flag as nothing but a bid of dyed or painted bunting, 
because it is a symbol of enormous consequence in the life and 
thought of the people. Similarly, the king may serve a purpose 
of enormous usefulness as a symbol, and I have no question that 
for many peoples it would be a misfortune not to have such a 
symbol, such a figurehead. I am not speaking of the king from 
the standpoint of his usefulness to the community, which I fully 
admit ; lam merely saying that from his own standpoint, if he 
is a man of great energy, force and power, it must be well-nigh 
intolerable to have to content himself with being simply king in 
the figurehead or symbol fashion.” 

Apropos of his German visit are some very curious statements 
as to the attitude assumed by the German public towards 
him when compared with that of the people of every other 
country. In addition to Mr. Roosevelt’s account of the Kings 
are some very interesting letters from King Edward to the 
President, and also from the Kaiser. Both sets of letters are 
characteristic. King Edward writes with admirable taste, 
temper, and good sense. Nothing could be less provocative of 
ill-feeling or of any attempt to “ use”? the American statesman. 
Of the Kaiser’s letters we can only say that they are exactly 
the opposite. 

With so much of comment we must take our leave of a very 
interesting book on a really great man. Unless we are much 
mistaken, Mr. Roosevelt’s fame will grow with the years. He 
will be regarded as the beau-ideal of the young and adventurous 
American who loves his country, and therefore is never foolish 
enough or base enough to take the line that politics are too 
dirty a job with which to soil white and languid hands. 

Our readers may be interested to find in the book one or two 
memorable passages quoted from the many letters addressed by 
the President to the Editor of the Spectator. He was always 
a sympathetic as well as a diligent reader of the Spectator. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF MINORITY RULE.* 
A GENERATION ago students of our public affairs would not 
have believed it possible that the representatives of Labour 
would to-day be arguing in favour of an oligarchy. Yet by the 
turn of events that is what has happened. A generation ago 
Labour leaders never doubted that all their hopes for the future 
depended upon getting electoral power into their hands; they 
wanted manhood suffrage, and were convinced that everything 
they desired would follow. At last they have acquired practi- 
cally all the rights they used te demand, and if the ** worker’ ”— 
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to use that extremely loose but familiar description—voted all 
one way they could pass any reforms they liked. It does not 
matter how mad those so-called reforms might be ; adult suffrage 
is a fact, and those of us who are democrats in practice as well 
as in name would certainly accept the decision of the ballot box, 
All we could do in the sequel would be to try with the 
assistance of the hard teaching of experience to persuade the 
majority to reverse the false step at the next elections. The 
poignant irony of the present situation is that just when the 
Labour leaders have got at their disposal all the means of intro- 
ducing revolutionary changes they have begun to denounce 
the means as useless. The explanation of this extraordinary fact 
is, of course, that they have been unable to convince their 
own friends. 

They cannot induce them to vote all one way, and they are 
therefore unable to achieve the revolutionary changes which they 
used to assume would be the natural result of full electoral 
power. In these circumstances they do not say: “* We must go 
on preaching the truth till we have got a majority on our side.” 
Rather they say: ‘‘ As the majority refuse to accept the truth, 
the truth must triumph in any case. We must scrap the ballot 
box, and enforce what is right by specially invented means.” 
It is obvious that the arguments which support such a policy 
are no more reputable than those which were used in past ages 
to justify despotisms and oligarchies. The only difference is 
that the new form of oligarchy whose expedient is Direct Action 
gives itself a name which never happened to occur to the despots 
and oligarchs of history in spite of all their deceptive arts. It 
assumes that having labelled itself ‘‘ Labour” or * Proletariat,” 
it has quieted all doubts and made wrong right. The majority 
are to be crowded out. They do not count—wretched poltroons 
who refuse to vote for their own happiness and wealth! 

The more intellectual champions of Direct Action are busying 
themselves in evolving quite a philosophy in defence and praise 
of this plan. A very good example is Mr. William Mellor’s book. 
Mr. Mellor writes extremely well, and we see that he is described 
in advertisements as “* Industrial Editor” of the Daily Herald. 
Careful readers of the Daily Herald, among whom we numbei 
ourselves, have observed lately in its articles a slight but appre- 
ciable move to the right. We imagine that the reason is that 
the offer of Bolshevik money to the Daily Herald caused a good 
deal of ridicule and indignation among ordinary working men, 
and that the Daily Herald could not depend upon enough support 
in the future if it seemed to be at the disposal of the voice from 
the Kremlin. Bearing this in mind, we fancy that Mr. Mellor’s 
book may have been written before this slight movement to 
the right occurred. Certainly there is nothing in this book 
which compromises with the known caution and solid national 
consciousness of the ordinary British working man. Mr. Mellor 
frankly declares that the vote is futile, and that the possession 
and the proper application of economic power are the only 
things that matter. He preaches the class war. He says that 
the economic revolution in Russia cannot remain Russian; that 
it must and will become world-wide. But let us quote a charac- 
teristic passage from Mr. Mellor’s philosophy. After stating 
the usual, and in our opinion absolutely satisfactory, arguments 
in favour of rule through the will of the majority, he says :— 

* Direct Actionists challenge the whole of this theory. They 
deny that the possession of a vote by all the adults within a 
specified geographical group makes that group self-governed, 
and they deny that the State is an expression of the wills of all 
the people. With considerable bluntness they declare that 
those who oppose direct action for these reasons are accepting 
the philosophic assumptions of the Capitalists, and are erecting 
into the image of a God the State, which is merely part of the 
machinery of Capitalism. It is, they declare, dangerous to 
the success of the workers in the class struggle to attempt to 
make them believe that democratic forms absolve them from 
the necessity of employing their economic power, and still more 
dangerous to support the doctrine that the State stands in some 
way for the greatest common multiple of the wishes and desires 
of the citizens. There is, in short, a cleavage of philosophy 
and outlook, and that cleavage explains both the advocacy 
and the criticism of direct action. Let us examine the 
argument against direct action that arises because of a 
belief that a country is democratic. The first question that 
has to be faced is, ‘What is democracy?’ For lack of a 
better definition we will take the old one made famous by 
Abraham Lincoln, and say that democracy is ‘ government 
of the people, by the people, for the people.’ The great part of 
the life of a people is spent at work. Unless the principle 
enunciated by Lincoln runs in the workshops it is useless to 
expect it to exist elsewhere, for the whole of a man’s life depends 
ultimately upon thp sort of existence he leads whilst at work. 
No one will maintain by any stretch of the imagination that 
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modern industry can be called ‘democratic’: it sheer 
autocracy, tempered by the power of Trade Unionism. There is 
no pretence made of * government of the workers, by the workers, 
for the workers,’ and any ‘captain of industry’ will tell you 
that the whole idea is preposterous. All Capitalist industry 
depends upon the existence of a class that sells its labour power 
in return for its keep, a class that by that sale signs away, 
theoretically—and despite Trade Unionism very often practically 
—any rights it may be held to possess outside the workshop. 
Once the factory buzzer has sounded all pretence of democracy 
goes. Whathas really happened is that in response to the growing 
economie pressure of the working class, expressed through 
Trade Unionism in its various forms, the class that controls 
politics because of its control of property has in its own interests 
given to the workers the shadow of freedom without the substance. 
Political democracy is founded to-day not upon the fact of 
economic equality and industrial self-government, but upon the 
old principle that in a struggle the dominant party often finds 
it politic to surrender something of little value as & security for 
the retention of something fundamental. In a sense it is true 
that any extension of the franchise represents an advance by 
the workers in their struggle for freedom, for such an extension 
does mark the fact that the owners of property have been 
compelled to meet their enemy in the gate. The fly in the 
ointment, however, is that they hold the gate. Outside are the 
workers, possessed of sufficient economic power to win a formal 
recognition of equality on the political plane ; holding the gate 
are the few who, through their possession of a dominating 
economie power, dictate how far that formal political equality 
shall have play. It is the gate that matters, and the struggle 
for its possession must be waged on the economic field.” 


We must not be surprised that Mr. Mellor’s philosophy enabies 


him to defend terrorism :— 

“The dictatorship of the proletariat finds expression, for 
instance, in the * Red Terror’ not by choice, but because against 
the new order all the forces of Capitalism the world over are 
aroused—and the only thing that Capitalism understands is 
force. The State which they have wielded for so long is turned 
against them, and its name is the ‘ Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 
To libertarians like Mr. Bertrand Russell and to emotionalists 
like Mrs. Philip Snowden the contemplation of the possibility 
of this dictatorship brings not an understanding of its necessity, 
but disgust at its existence. They are so terrified at the idea 
of what the dictatorship of the proletariat may produce, so 
i1orrified at the possible suppression of ‘formal’ liberties, tha 
] fied he ; bl Pp} e*% 1’ libert that 
they fail entirely to see the actual suppression of real freedom 
which the existence of the dictatorship of 
Capitalism.” 

A little later we find Mr. Mellor arguing that ‘ At the very 
least close upon nine million people are depending upon the 
members of the Triple Alliance for their daily bread. The 
Alliance, in short, represents nearly a fifth of the entire population 
of the United Kingdom. To talk of this fifth of the population 
as ‘ the unscrupulous minority determined to impose its will upon 
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accompanies 


is, to use a phrase of a Scottish pastor whom 
! once met, ‘clotted nonsense.’”’ It will be seen that Mr. Mellor 
here does no more than defend his minority from unscrupulous- 
ness; he does not pretend that it is a majority, though in a later 
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passage there is a wonderful piece of argumentation which 
continually transfers sections from the to the 
side of the Direct Actionists till only a small band of miserable 
found to the “majority”! The 
argument along these lines culminates with the 


* community ” 


capitalists is represent 
particular 
following words :— 

“For the moment the eyes of this mass are blind, but what 
argument cannot achieve the foree of circumstances and the 
pressure events will. The middle classes must make the 
choice—either voluntarily or under compulsion—between the 
workers and the owners. A failure to choose, a failure to realize 
the facts, can only end in their getting the worst of both worlds 
in their attempt to get the best. If they ‘come over and help 
us,’ well and good; if they remain where they are, or openly 
join the Capitalists, then they must face the consequences— 
end in the Class War the fate of those who waver is worse than 
that of those who fight.”’ 

As Mr. Mellor finds excuses for terrorism, it is perhapsa smaller 
matter that he justifies sabotage. He does not himself believe 
in the wilful destruction of machinery as an economic argument, 
but he thinks that those who do believe in it have a perfect right 
to put their opinions into effect :— 

“On the moral side, any one who accepts the theory of the 
Class War can have nothing to say in reproof of any section of 
workers if it chooses to put sand into railway-engine boilers, 
x to destroy the vital pte of machines, or to break looms. 
rhe workers have the right to use every method likely to weaken 
the power of their employers; they are concerned not with 
conventional morality, but with the problem of whether the 
use of the weapon will ‘ pay,’ and on this question of expediency 
there is plenty of room for discussion.’ 

We have quoted enough of Mr. Mellor’s book to show its 
character. We heartily commend it to our readers. The new 
philosophy of oligarchy ought to be most widely known and 
understood. 


of 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS STARTS.* 

Now that the first Assembly of the League of Nations has held its 
sittings at Geneva and adjourned for a year, the League is recox- 
nized by every one as a definite entity, existing apart from, and 
in no way to be confused with, the Supreme Council of the Allics. 
The time has come for studying the machinery of this new 
organization, the general principles of which are now taken for 
granted. A useful book on this subject has been written by a 
number of the men who helped to start the League and who are 
now engaged in directing its operations. Mr. Raymond Fosdick, 
who would still be Under-Secretary-General of the League if the 
American Senate had ratified the Peace Treaty, leads the way 
with an account of the structure of the League. He points out 
that three-fourths of the human race, with two-thirds of the 
area of the globe, belonged to the League in August last; the 
admission of new members since then has reduced the minority 
still further. On the other hand, America’s absence weakens 
the League materially and morally. Mr. Fosdick compares the 
Council of the League to a Cabinet and the Assembly to a 
Parliament. 
Senate, as it was, inasmuch as the members are appointed by 
the states; Mr. Fosdick suggests that, as Senators are now 
directly elected, so the members of the League Assembly may 
hereafter be chosen by popular vote in their respective countries, 
Furthermore, in the Assembly as in the Senate, each state has 
equal representation. But ‘* Norway is much safer as a member 
of the League than is Rhode Island as a member of the American 
Union,” because the decisions of the Assembly have, on most 
questions, to be unanimous. 


The Assembly may be likened to the American 


“The Assembly alone can admit new members to the Society 
of Nations, and although it does not dictate the entire composi- 
tion of the Council, it absolutely controls the appointment of 
four out of the eight members, and no fundamental change in 
the size or character of the Council can be made without 
consent. The secretariat, too, comes under the control of the 
Assembly, as the latter must approve the appointment of the 
Secretary-General, and as the Council has established the pre- 
cedent of submitting the League Budget, which maintains the 
secretariat, to the large gathering of members.” 


ifs 








On the other hand, though the Assembly has some control over 
the machinery, the Council and the Assembly are “to a very 
large extent ’’ independent bodies, since either of them “may 
deal at its meetings with any matter within the sphere of action 
of the League or affecting the peace of the world.”” The Council 
meets more frequently than the Assembly, and it represents 
the power and influence of the leading States in the League. 
* The whole problem of relationship between these two bodies,” 
Mr. Fosdick says, “is 
States predominate in the Assembly, while the great Powers, 
when America joins, will have five seats out of nine in the 
Council. Yet it must not be forgotten that the four small States 
represented in the Council cannot be overborne by the great 
Powers ; the Council does not decide by a majority, but must 
agree on any course of action. While the Council and Assembly 
meet at intervals, the Secretariat is a permanent international 
institution, staffed by men and women of various nationalitics 
under the direction of Sir Eric Drummond. Mr. Fosdick’s 
account of this new public service is detailed and authoritative. 

Mr. George Rublee describes the working of * Inter-Allied 
in regard to shipping, food, and muni- 
Various expert 


a very delicate one,” because the small 


Machinery in War-time ” 
tions, as a sort of object-lesson for the future. 
writers then take up, one by one, the different questions with 
which the League has to deal. M. Bourgeois and M. André 
Weiss discuss ‘‘ The Permanent Court of International Justice ” 
in a valuable chapter. They point out that the Court and the 
League are complementary to one another and should develoys 
side by side :— 

“The Court ean function only in a well-ordered cohesive 
world where there is a continuing mechanism for international 
co-operation and development. It must have at hand 
a political organization, first to supply it with the law which 
it is to apply, and second, to give it the necessary authority 
and, if need be, sanctions. Similarly, the League itself must 
have at hand a Court of law for the administration and inter- 
pretation of its laws and regulations. Many times, as in the 
Aaland Islands case, it will find itself confronted by a pure 
question of law which can best be decided by a permanent 
body of jurists. The political phase of the League will be as 
dependent on the legal phase as the legal phase ison the political.” 


close 


They do not contemplate the establishment of a Court with 
power to determine every international dispute, whether the 
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parties are willing to accept its jurisdiction or not. Com- 
pulsory arbitration “might threaten the theory of national 
sovereignty.” President Taft’s Arbitration Treaties with Great 
Britain and France failed because they were too comprehensive. 

“Therefore any caso must bea brought before this Court 

which involves a disputo as to the interpretation of a treaty, 
as to any question of international law, as to the existence 
of any fact which, if established, would constitute a breach 
of any international obligation, or as to the extent and nature 
of the reparation to be made for any such breach.” 
The civilized world will have taken a long step in advance if 
this programme can be fulfilled, in accordance with the decisions 
of the Assembly at Geneva. In another chapter Colonel Requin 
explains the “ French Service for the League of Nations ”’—a 
new department which is charged with the oversight of French 
interests in so far as the League is concerned. Other countries, 
like Italy and Spain, have followed this example. Private 
societies, such as the League of Nations Union, can do much, 
but a special branch of the civil service in each country may be 
usefully omployed in studying the problems which the League 
has to face. 

Mr. Ormsby Gore, in a chapter on “ Indiroct International 
Supervision,” gives a clear and instructive account of the 
Mandate Commission and its future work, as well as of the 
treaty clauses designed to protect minorities in Eastern Europe, 
Seftor de Eza, the Spanish Minister of War, discusses the difficult 
and important question of the “ Reduction of Armaments.” 
He reminds us that pre-war Army Estimates will not form a fair 
basis for a new and reduced scale of armaments, inasmuch as 
some countries, Germany, for example, spent far more in pro- 
portion than, say, Spain did. Further, such a scale could not 
be based on population alone, as the industrial wealth, the 
mineral resources, and the railway systems of eachcountry would 
have to be considered and compared. Sefior de Eza observes 
also that the late belligerents, even if they spend no more for 
years to come, are far better supplied with arms and munitions 
than the neutrals, so that it would be unfair to forbid Spain 
for example, to buy guns simply because Great Britain and 
France do not need any. The Spanish Minister’s paper is brief, 
but it suffices to show that general disarmament will not be so 
easy as some enthusiasts suppose, more especially as, for the 
present, “an adequate army must be relied upon as the only 
guarantee for the maintenance of order and the development of 
national life.” Other interesting chapters deal with economics 
and finance, with transportation, and with public health. We 
may direct attention to Mr. H. B. Butler’s excellent account of 
“The International Labour Organisation,” which is destined to 
play a great part in raising the general standard of living in the 
backward countries and in abating the fierceness of trade com- 
petition. With M. Albert Thomas as Director, the International 
Labour Office is not likely to lapse into inactivity. Its im- 
mediate task is to watch the measures taken in different countries 
to give eifect to the far-reaching proposals adopted at the 
Washington Conference of October and November, 1919. This 
will be the work of years, for the Conference had high aims. 
Since then, the Office has organized the * sipping Conference, 
which met at Genoa in June last and which did something to 
pave the way for an international seamen’s code. The truth is, 
of course, that Great Britain is far ahead of most other countries 
in labour legislation, and that the Conferences proposed laws 
in advance even of ours. It will take time to realize this philan- 
thropic ideal. 





ANDREW CARNEGIE.* 

Tu late Mr. Carnegie left an autobiography, which has been 
prepared for publication and annotated by his friend Professor 
J.C. Van Dyke. It is an interesting document, for the author 
dealt frankly with his early struggles and with his later suc- 
cesses, and revealed himself both as a very shrewd business 
man and as an idealist of no common type. Mr. Carnogie’s 
unconscious complacency will no doubt irritate some readers, 
but he might have told them, had he known of their objections, 
that he had some right to be complacent, in view of the 
seemingly overwhelming difficulties that he had surmounted by 
good sense and hard work. The earlier part of the narrative 
is naturally the more dramatic. Andrew Carnegie was born in 
a Dunfermline cottage in November, 1835. His father was a 
humble damask weaver; his mother was the daughter of 
Thomas Morrison, a tanner who had been ruined by the peace 
ae The Autobiography of Andrew Carneyie. Constable. (25s. net.] 











of 1815. It was from Thomas Morrison, a local Radical leader 
and a friend of Cobbett, that Mr. Carnegie imbibed his Radical 
and Republican sentiments. But he also inherited the robust 
patriotism of the provincial Scot, and the historic associations 
of Dunfermline, once the Scottish capital, became all the more 
precious to him when he had had to emigrate with his family 
to America. Mr. Carnegie was only twelve when he left 
Dunfermline in May, 1848. The family, consisting of the 
parents, Andrew and his brother Thomas, settled in Pittsburgh, 
where the father died a few years later. Andrew found employ. 
ment in a cotton factory as a bobbin boy at wages of a dollar 
and twenty cents a week. He then went to another factory 
where he was paid two dollars a week. In 1850 he became a 
messenger in the Pittsburgh telegraph office, at two and a-half 
dollars a week. A worthy citizen named Alderson opened his 
own small library to boys, and thus gave Carnegie and others 
the chance of reading a few good books in their scanty leisure ; 
the manager of the Iccal theatre allowed the telegraph 
messengers to see the play. Carnegie had no other education, 
beyond that of his Scottish school. He learned by stealth to 
operate the telegraph instrument and to read a message by 
sound—an unusual accomplishment in the early days of 
telegraphy. In 1852, when he was sixteen, he was appointed 
an operator on the Pennsylvania Railway, then under con- 
struction, at a salary of twenty-five dollars a month. In 1853 
he became clerk and telegraphist to Thomas Scott, the 
superintendent of the Pittsburgh section of the line, and showed 
his mettle by assuming responsibility for the direction of the 
traffic during his chief’s absence. In 1859 he found himself 
superintendent of the section. When the Civil War broke out 
Scott was made Assistant Secretary of War to look after railway 
transport and telegraphs, and Carnegie acted as his assistant. 
He describes the “ general confusion” reigning at Washington 
under aged officers who were “ fossilized.” Carnegie was 
soon recalled to his railway duties and had a severe illness as 
the result of overwork in the War Office. 

During the Civil War Carnegie began to interest himself in 
the iron trade. He saw that iron bridges would be needed 
for the new railways, and he organized the Keystone Bridge 
Company in 1863. He foresaw an immense demand for rails, 
and established a rail mill with blast furnaces in 1864. He lefi 
the railway service in 1865 and started a locomotive works. 
He had clever partners, and he found capitalists who would 
trust him. He declares that his early success was due in part 
to the high quality of the bridges made by his firm. His own 
shrewdness and skill in obtaining orders counted for much. 
He lays stress on his readiness to buy the newest machinery 
and furnaces, and also on his strict system of accounting by 
which the exact output and cost of each department wero 
known to the directors. In other words, Carnegie was a pioncer 
in the scientific organization of industry. He invested in oil- 
fields and introduced into America the English process of washing 
and coking the dross from coal-mines, using the coke for his 
ironworks. Congress gave the iron and steel trades a high 
protective tariff to encourage them in their infancy, and capital 
was poured into the industry. Carnegie declares that this 
measure of Protection was needed then but has ceased to be 
necessary or desirable. He says, incidentally, that he made 
it a rule never to have speculative dealings in shares, since 
they distracted his attention from manufacturing. His first 
large financial transaction was connected with a bridge across 
the Mississippi at St. Louis in 1869; he came to London and 
induced Junius Morgan to take up 4,000,000 dollars’ worth of 
bonds issued by the bridge company. About the same time 
he joined with Pullman in forming the Pullman Palace Car 
Company. Then he gained control of the Union Pacific Railway, 
but lost it through a mistake of a colleague. His financial 
dealings, always carried out through the agency of the 
Morgans, grew larger and larger, and he invested all his profits 
in extending his works, on the principle that you should “ put 
all good eggs in one basket and then watch that basket.” Steel 
was beginning to roplace iron, owing to the success of the 
Bessemer precess of steel-making. Carnegie in 1873 began 
to build the Edgar Thomson Works at Pittsburgh for producing 
steel rails, on the site of the battlefield where Braddock was 
defeated before Fort Duquesne in 1754. Carnegie and his 
partners weathered the financial panic of the autumn of 1873, 
and from that time their various enterprises prospered more 
than ever. In 1886 they took over the steelworks at Homestead. 


It was there in 1892, during Carnegie’s absence in Scotland, 
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that the firm had their only serious disput: with the employees. 
Carnegie, writing years after, was evidently very sore about 
this strike and blamed both parties for their impatience which 
led to affrays between the State troops and the strikers. He 
prided himself on being a generous and tactful employer, and, so 
far as we know, he always maintained friendly relations with the 
workmen. The editor tells us that Carnegie offered, through 
him, to help one of the strike leaders with as much money as 
he needed to make a new start in Mexico. The man refused 
money, but on being told that the offer really came from 
Carnegie, he said, “‘ Well, that was damned white of Andy, 
wasn’t it?” 

Mr. Carnegie sold his interests to Mr. Pierpont Morgan for 
the Steel Trust in 1901. The profits of his company had, he 
says, risen to 40,000,000 dollars a year and were increasing. 
But he, having published The Gospel of Wealth, felt that, at 
the age of sixty-six, he must stop accumulating and “ begin the 
infinitely more serious and difficult task of wise distribution.” 
Few people realize even now how much he contrived to 
distribute—about £80,000,000—but most people have heard 
of the main objects to which these vast sums were devoted. 
The author describes with evident pleasure his home life in 
Scotland, his close friendship with Lord Morley, and his inter- 
course with Mr. Gladstone and other eminent men. He seems 
to have taken a more than platonic interest in British Liberal 
politics. He says that in 1881 he “entered into business 
relations with Samuel Storey, M.P., a very able man, a stern 
Xadical and a genuine Republican,” and that they ‘ purchased 
several British newspapers ’’—the editor says there were eighteen 
of them—‘‘and began a campaign of political progress on 
radical lines.” But he and his allies could not agree and he 
withdrew ‘‘ without loss ’’—showing once more that he was an 
extremely able and fortunate man of business. It is clear from 
his autobiography that he was passionately anxious to promote 
the cause of peace, and that the outbreak of the war was a 
grievous blow to him. Apparently he had been deceived by the 
protestations of the German Emperor, whom he went to visit 
in 1907, but in 1912 he began to fear lest the military caste 
might persuade the Emperor to declare war. When the war 
came, Mr. Carnegie seems to have flung down his pen in despair, 
for the book ends abruptly. His widow says that he became 
all at once an old man; “ his heart was broken.” He had been 
an optimist all his life, and the disappointment was unbearable. 








THE REACTIONS BETWEEN DOGMA AND 
PHLILOSOPHY.* 

To those who have even a moderate acquaintance with the 
philosophy and theology of the mediaeval schools the vogue 
which Dante enjoys in England is perplexing. For, great 
poetry as the Divina Commedia is, it is poetry for the erudite ; 
a condition of its appreciation is a certain knowledge not only 
of the history but of the speculative and religious thought of 
the writer’s time. In his Dante and Aquinas Mr. Wicksteed 
has done much to supply this necessary background. In these 
important Hibbert Lectures, however, he addresses a larger 
than a merely literary circle ; the book is one which no student 
of the thirteenth century can afford to overlook. The discussion 
of that crux of Scholasticism, the principium individuationis, 
would be sufficient if it stood alone—which it does not—to 
show the quality of the work. 

Scholasticism has suffered more from its friends than from its 
enemies. It was not the “ unfruitful wisdom” that Macaulay 
supposed ; neither was its style “ dry, crabbed, and barbarous,”’ 

‘* The diction of Aquinas has at all times perfect fitness and 
economy. It is clean, direct, felicitous. To anyone who can 
overcome his classical prejudices, theso qualities give to the 
eloquence of some few passages of the Summa Theologie, and 
of many pages in the Contra Gentiles, a moving power closely 
akin to that of poetry.” 

On the other hand, when in the Encyclical Mterni Patris (1880) 
Leo XIII., after a fine panegyric on the Angelic Doctor, allows 
himself to say that reason, “ad humanum fastigium Thomae 
pennis evecta, jam fere nequit sublimius assurgere, neque fides 
a ratione fere potest plura aut validiora adjumenta praestolari,”’ 
the absence of proportion is manifest ; such language multiplies 
words without increasing sense. Nor is it the really great 
features of the Thomist philosophy which attract its modern 
adherents—the universality of its compass, its intellectual 





* The Reactions between Dogma and Phiiosophy illustrated from the Works of 
Sc. Thomas Aquinas. The Hibbert Lectures, 1916. By Philip H. Wicksteed, 
M.LA., Litt.D. London: Williams and Norgate. [24s. net.) 





hardihood, its confidence in the rationality of things; rather itis 
its limitations—itsassumptions, itsattempt to derive the universe 
from an unverified principle, its defective knowledge and appre- 
ciation of fact. The mediaeval preference for the deductive 
method is reasonable—on the supposition that Nature as a whole 
is known to us. But the more we are compelled to question 
this, the less confidence we feel in deduction ; the more inevitably 
the slower, but surer, methods of observation, experience, and 
generally, induction, take its place. Yet, as Pattison reminds 
us, one active habit of the understanding was incidentally cul- 
tivated in the Middle Ages, and was probably not unconnected 
with the preference for the deductive method. This is the correct 
use of language; “an accurate terminology, carried indeed by 
some over-subtle scholastics to absurd excess, but which in 
general contrasts most favourably with the slipshod and 
intangible metaphor which the revival of classical learning has 
introduced into modern style.” 

The thirteenth century was the Golden Age of Catholicism 

both as an intellectual force and as a world-power. It was 
characterized in particular 
‘ by that intimate alliance between Aristotelianism and ‘Catholic 
theology which was prepared by the learning and intellectual 
curiosity of Albert of Cologne (1193-1280), and was cemented by 
his yet more illustrious pupil, Thomas of Aquino (1226-1274). 
To speek of it as an ‘alliance’ is already to give some hint of 
the special significance of the Thomist synthesis. Reactions 
between Christian teaching and systems of thought more or less 
independent of it, or even hostile to its essential spirit, present 
themselves to us at every stage in the development of the Church. 
- + . But in the Christian ‘ Peripatetics’ of the thirteenth 
century, and pre-eminently in Aquinas himself, we see the 
process, that is always going on incidentally and half uncon- 
sciously, coming out into the clear daylight as a deliberate and 
wholly conscious construction. Thomas knows perfectly well 
what he is doing, and has not the least desire to conceal it. 
Thus it often happens that what, in other cases, we have to 
conjecture or detect is in his case deliberately set out before us ; 
and that too by an intelligence of which lucidity, order, and 
fearless integrity are no less characteristic than profundity. 
Aquinas arranges a formal alliance, as between two high contract- 
ing parties, in which frontiers are determined, principles laid 
down, relations defined, and rights safeguarded with admirable 
precision ; and the whole is inspired by an entente cordiale in 
marked contrast with the lurking suspicions or repudiations 
with which, in many other cases, Christian teachers have 
attempted to fence or to disguise their indebtedness to Ethnic 
thinkers or practices.” 
That this was possible was due to his massive faith and his 
transparent sincerity. But these qualities, if not the preduct 
of their environment, are conditioned by it; and the fact that 
no such alliance has been concluded between religious and 
secular thought since the thirteenth century suggests questions 
which are more easily asked than answered. The outlook of 
St. Thomas is extraordinarily real :— 

‘*It is impossible not to contrast it with the uneasy attitude 
of modern apologists. How much of what passes in our day 
for theology is a half-hearted attempt to maintain the credit 
of traditional formulae or practices, not by showing how firmly 
they stand, but by showing how little weight they are called 
upon to bear! They are valuable historical documents that 
it would be a pity to lose sight of (so that credo is reduced to 
the rank of a rather violent grammatical ‘ figure ’ for crediderunt) ; 
or we are asked to feel that they are not now dogmas but sym- 
bolic expressions of truths that we all acknowledge. ce. 
The difference between the atmosphere one breathes with 
Aquinas and that of modern apologetic theology is physically 
palpable.” 

Heirs of the later time, we cannot unite the letter and the spirit 
of the Middle Ages. To cling to the form is to lose the substance ; 
to retain the substance is to recognize the limitation of the form. 
But the appeal of spirit is to spirit. We have within us a certain 
faculty, or ‘‘ sense for truth, beauty, and goodness. If we allow 
it to abdicate, we are self-betrayed.”’ 

SECOND LINE TERRITORIALS.* 

Tue original Territorial Force was planned for home defence, 
but a very few days after the declaration of war with Germany 
it became obvious that its admirable fighting material would Le 
required on the Continent. The alacrity with which the greater 
part of its officers and men volunteered for foreign service made 
it necessary to create Reserve Battalions. “Their duty was 
two-fold: first, to replace the battalion that went abroad and 
relieve it of its functions as a defensive force ; and, secondly, to 
~* (i) The History of the 2/6th (Rifle) Battalion “The King's” (Liverpool 
Regiment), 1914-1919. By Captain C. E. Wurtzburg, M.C. Aldershot: Gale 
and Polden. (21s. net.}——(2) The Second Twentieth : being the History of the 2/20th 
Bn. London Regiment. By Captain W. R. Elliot, MC. Same publishers. 
[5s. 6d. net.}——(3) The Sherwood Foresters in the Great War, 1914-1918 : The 
2/3th Battalion. By Licut.-Colonel W. C, Oates, D.S.0. Nottingham: J. and H, 
Bell, 
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supply it with the necessary drafts. Consequently enlisting for 
the Reserve Battalion included men for both Home and Foreign 
Service, and it was not until the following spring that the success 
of the Territorial Battalions abroad prompted the authoritics 
to go one step further, and make the Second Line Battalions, 
as they were then called, into Overseas Battalions. To make 
this possible, Home Service men were transferred to Heme 
Defence units, known as Provisional Battalions, while Third Line 
Depots were created for training drafts for the battalions on 
active service.” The history of three of the Second Line bat- 
talions thus raised in the early days of September, 1914—though 
only one of them got to France before 1917—is narrated in the 
three praiseworthy books now before us. They are written by 
officers who were with the battalions practically throughout 
their existence, and thus have the personal element to 
supplement and enliven the War Diaries and other records on 
which they are based. They will be read with great interest by 
many beyond the circle to which they make their primary 
appeal, for they all convey an admirably clear impression 
of the hardships, the dangers, and the heroic achievements 
included in the story of average English battalions in the 
Great War. 

Captain Wurtzburg’s account of the experiences of the 2/6th 
King’s' is indeed a model of what such a history should be. 
Neither jejune nor redundant, it gives a plain soldierly narrative 
of the experiences of ordinary trench warfare in France which 
will appeal by its unstudied veracity to all who have shared 
them. The battalion went to France early in 1917, as part of 
the 57th Division, and speedily found itself in the line near 
Armentié¢res—a so-called quiet sector which was soon to lose its 
reputation in that respect. The first thing which struck the 
new-comers was the odd nature of a salient :— 


* At night this was very marked, as in whichever direction 
you turned Very lights could be seen in your rear. So striking, 
in fact, was this that a soldier of another battalion, somewhat 
the worse for drink, came up to Lieutenant Sutherland one 
evening, and, pointing to those Very lights rising well behind 
our backs, inquired in a confidential manner: ‘ Can you tell me, 
sir, if that is the same war as we are taking part in ?’” 


Here is a vivid picture of life in the front line :— 


*« A broad breastwork formed the means of defence, occasional 
bays being held but the majority being unoccupied and full of 
loose barbed wire. Everything betokened the effects of shell 
fire where men were too few to do more than just repair their 
own particular posts. Derelict ‘ bivvies,” odd broken duck- 
boards half covered with slime, sheets of corrugated iron riddled 
with holes, bits of old ground sheets, and fragments of equipment 
lay about in all directions. Everything presented that damp, 
yellow appearance peculiar to clay soil. The traverses, sodden 
with water, were bursting down the hurdles or wire netting with 
which they were riveted, while the empty bays were falling in 
of their own accord, or presented a crushed and crumbling 
appearance, the result of the direct burst of a shell or ‘ minnie.’ 
As you rounded the traverse of an occupied bay the following 
picture met your eye. Imagine a narrow trench about 12 feet 
long by 4 wide, with a fire-step running along the entire length 
some 12 inches from the ground. Near the centre of the trench 
stands a rifleman in skeleton equipment, gazing into the bottom 
mirror of a box periscope which is fastened by a spike to the 
parapet, its top covered by dirty canvas to match the surrounding 
sand-bags. By the sentry’s side is a rifle, and close at hand are 
the empty shell-case gong and Strombos horn, in case of gas. 
Next to him sits his relief, similarly attired, all men invariably 
wearing equipment in the front line. The relief sentry is passing 
the time in cleaning some clips of ammunition from an open 
small-arms ammunition box. The corporal and two men are 
filling sand-bags, which will be required at dusk. Another 
rifleman sits at the far end, sleeping peacefully and dreaming of 
something (we hope) remote from the war. He was the last 
sentry. Two boxes let into the parados contain Very lights and 
bombs ; the Very pistol hangs from a peg in the parapet. Five 
rifles with swords fixed stand in a row against the side of the 
trench; while a shelf holds some mess-tin lids, two water- 
bottles, some bread, and a tin of bully beef. Two sand-bags 
for salvage and rubbish hang at the ends of the bay. Round the 
corner two * bivvies ’~—-mere hovels about three foot high, wet 
and slimy—complete the ‘ home comforts ’ of this cheerful abode. 
From one of the * bivvies ’ protrude two pairs of muddy boots and 
four legs covered with clay-stained puttees. Their owners aro 
enjoying ® weli-earned rest, having spent most of the night 
prowling about in No Man's Land.” 


As a pendant we may quote the description of a rest camp in 
the Ypres Salient which will strongly appeal to all who have 
been in that God-forsaken district :— 


*“ Marsouin Farm proved to be the lowest form of habitation 
that can possibly be described as a camp. ‘ Bivvies’ of the 


rudest description, ‘leans-to’ of ground sheets or odd bits of 
corrugated iron, formed our quarters, all half immersed in mud 
of the thickes and vilest consistency. The biting air and heavy 





rainstorms combined to give the finishing touch to this execrable 
spot, which was calculated to inspire all ranks with as profound a 
contempt for death as was ever entertained by the most ardent 
believer in Valhalla. Similar ‘camps’ were dotted about in tho 
vicinity ; and an unending stream of guns, men, pack transport, 
and so forth, poured by continually, struggling and slipping on 
the crude roads or corduroy tracks which led up to the battle 
zone. ‘Trolley trams and light trains wound their way forward, 
grunting and creaking under loads consisting of all the multi- 
farious stores required in modern warfare. The surrounding 
country, if difficult to deseribe, was certainly of a uniform 
appearance. It consisted simply of endless mud and water, 
As far as the eye could reach there was the same yellowish waste 
of muddy misery, shell-hole touching shell-hole with never a 
break, save where a splintered and winding duck-board track, a 
primitive road of half-buried logs, or the spidery lines of a light 
railway, relieved the hopeless monotony. Across this wilderness 
of squalor and filth every fighting man had to pass to reach the 
enemy. Ammunition, rations, R. E. material, Red Cross stores, 
everything, in fact, had to be transported over this quagmire, 
and woe betide the luckless man who fell from the slippery safety 
of the duck-boards into its clutches.” y 

We have left ourselves little space in which to speak of the 
other two regimental histories on our list. Captain Elliot has 
written an excellent narrative of the 2/20th London, who went 
out to France in the middle of 1916 with the 60th Division, held 
the line for three months in the Neuville St. Vaast sector, then 
proceeded to Egypt and assisted in General Allenby’s brilliant 
Palestine campaign—two of their cooks were actually the first 
British soldiers to reach the gates of Jerusalem—and finally 
returned to France in time to share in the victorious advance on 
Maubeuge and to form part of the Army of Occupation in 
Germany. Colonel Oates tells the story of the 2/8th Sherwood 
Foresters’ with a simple enthusiasm which explains his hold on 
his battalion as clearly as the two Adjutants explain the popu- 
larity of Colonel W. A. L. Fletcher, the famous rowing Blue, and 
of Colonel Warde-Aldam, the débonnaire Guardsman. Colonel 
Oates gives an excellent account of the Dublin fighting in 1916, 
as well as of his work in France with the 59th Division till 
the losses of his battalion placed it among those disbanded in 
February, 1918. All three battalions were fortunate in keeping 
the same zealous and able C.O. practically throughout their 
existence ; it is clear that their high efficiency was due largely 
to this fact. The clear and accurate trench and battle maps 
contained in all three volumes add greatly to their historical 
value. 





MR. GEORGE MORROW’'S * PUNCH ” DRAWINGS.* 

In writing an introduction to a most delightful collection of 
Mr. Morrow’s drawings Mr. E. V. Lucas describes himself as 
one of those who open Punch backwards. We may expand this 
statement and saythat with the ordinary Punch drawing we first 
read the joke underneath and laugh, and then we look at the 
picture, but with Mr. Morrow we first look at the picture and 
laugh, and then read the inscription andlaughagain. Inthe one 
case the picture is the illustration of a joke, in the other it is the 
joke itself. The astonishing thing is the way the artist makes 
every line in his drawing add to the effect. Even the beautifully 
drawn cumulus clouds in the scene of the castaway men on the 
raft become somehow wearied listeners of the bore who persists 
in telling his experiences at golf; and is not the greatness of 
Beau Brummel perfectly expressed by the army of cravats and 
their bearers which pass before him only to be rejected? 
Another of Mr. Morrow’s qualities is that he convinces us as 
we study his drawings of the reality of the scene. While looking 
at one of the series of “* Unknown London” who can doubt 
the actuality of the instruction in the mispronunciations of the 
names of stations given to conductors of underground railways ? 
But equally satisfying are the worries of the Middle Ages, for 
instance those of the amateur magician’s friend who instead o! 
having his warts charmed away has been turned by mistake 
into a rabbit. The expression on this rabbit’s face is quite 
inimitable. He is being told that this kind of spell takes three 
years to work off. Wherever we turn the pages something 
delightful is to be found, and something fresh, for variety is 
Mr. Morrow’s possession, and not merely variety of subject, 
but, what is more difficult to attain, variety of artistic 
treatment. Too many of the Punch artists have one way of 
drawing. Mr. Morrow’s technique varies with his subjects, 
and is always fresh, appropriate, and expressive. Incidentally, 
too, he gives us exquisite little glimpses of landscape in 
the backgrounds. Let us hope that this collection is only the 
first of many. 





* George Morrow, his Book. London: Methucn. [6s.] 
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FICTION. 


THE LOST GIRL.* 
An interesting essay was written nearly a hundred years ago 
on “The Bores of Fiction,” in which the point was discussed 
whether it is good or bad art so to present bores that they 
weary not only their colleagues of the book, but also the reader. 
James Houghton, the character who dominates the beginning 
of The Lost Girl—the closely printed volume with which Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence breaks his long silence—would have made an 
excellent example for the controversy in question. He is not 
only a bore, but an irritating bere, and the account of his 
recurring commercial failures is not a subject on which it is 
entertaining to allow one’s mind to dwell. Alvina, his 
daughter, shares some of her father’s defects. For instance, 
she trains as a midwife in order to come back to practise in her 
native town where there is no possibility of her getting adequate 
work, She, todg lives her life in a kind of dream, and when her 
father, in almost his ultimate enterprise, opens a kind of high- 
toned music-hall, she helps him by officiating at the piano. 
Finally, she becomes attracted by an Italian performer in a 
troupe appearing at her father’s entertainments—a troupe 
which rejoices in the name of ‘* Natcha-Kee-Tawara.” She 
appears to be unaware of her attraction, but the reader sees well 
enough which way she is tending. After an abortive engagement 
to a very unattractive doctor in a post in which she engages in 
her old maternity work, Alvina in the end breaks with her old 
life and marries her Italian, and so introduces the two remarkable 
and final chapters, in the course of which the book blossoms 





into really original achievement. 

In the long and detailed story outlined above, which, it must 
be confessed, often goes perilously near being tedious, there are 
yet to be found not only vividly drawn characters but pictures 
which live in the reader’s mind. For example, the picture of 
Alvina’s night vigil when nursing her mother in her last illness :— 

** To sit still—who knows the long discipline of it, nowadays, 
as our mothers and grandmothers knew ? To sit still, for days, 
months, and years—perforce to sit still, with some dignity of 
tranquil bearing. Alvina was old fashioned. She had the 
old, womanly faculty for sitting quiet and collected—not 
indeed for a life-time, but for long spells together.” 

Again, there is the masterly portrait of Madame, the head of 
the troupe of which Cicio is a member, and finally we must 
note that it may be said to be a compliment to the author that 
the reader so cordially dislikes the above-mentioned tiresome 
James Houghton. There are also many passages of brutal 
realism, and it is the latter quality which dominates the chapters 
concerned with Alvina wedded. The reader almost feels in his 
own person the discomforts of the bridal journey to Italy, from 
the bustle of chattering Italians at Charing Cross, through the 
long night journey across France in the crowded second-class 
carriage to the last change at Rome, and the final stages by 
local train, motor-’bus, and cart to the mountain village which 
is to be Alvina’s home. Equally vivid is the account of the 
strange, rough life of the Italian peasant, which Mr. Lawrence 
sees through no mist of sunshine and romance, but with a clear 
realism which impresses the reader with the truth of the picture 
presented. Alvina bears her discomforts with wonderful 
patience, and is not even completely daunted by slowly realizing 
the essential difference between Cicio and an Englishman :— 

‘** A certain weariness possessed her. Sho was beginning to 
realize something about him: how he had no sense of home 
and domestic life, as an Englishman has. Cicio’s home would 
never be his castle. His castle was the piazza of Pescocalascio. 
His home was nothing to him but a possession, and a hole to 
sieep in. He didn’t live in it. He lived in the open air, and in 
the community.” 

The book closes with the entry of Italy into the war and the 
consequent departure of Cicio, Alvina remaining alone in her 
strange surroundings. What becomes of her when Cicio finally 
slams the door and goes down the mountain to the war Mr. 
Lawrence does not tell us, but ends the long-drawn-out history 
of his heroine on a note of suspense. 

ReaDaBLeE Novers.—Three Lives. By Gertrude Stein. 
(The Bodley Head. 5s.)—To elucidate three lives in 280 pages 
seems an ambitious task, but Miss Stein is unexpectedly 
successful, and we have a curiously clear impression 
of the three women she deals with. Her longest study, 
“‘Melanctha,” is perhaps her best, for the tragic figure of this 


- (9s. net.) 





* The Lost Girl, By D. H. Lawrence, London: Secker, 





haif-white woman, with her thirst for wisdom, her sordid 
seekings after it, and her deep unhappiness, is disturbingly 
vivid. The author has a curious style; in some ways it is 
akin to the polyphonic prose of her compatriot, Miss Amy 
Lowell—it has the same rhythmical repetitions, but she seems 
to be making such efforts not to split her infinitives that the 
effect is almost as unpleasant as if she had. However, as she 
has plumbed human psychology deeper than most novelists have 
courage to do, much should be forgiven her.——Holy Romans. 
By Aodh de Blacan. (Maunsel. 7s. 6d.)—A novel of Irish 
politics that starts with Parnell, who is rather skilfully intro- 
duced, and ends with the Irish Republicans of to-day. The 
author’s sympathies are tenaciously Sinn Fein. Every Man 
for Himself. By Hopkins Moorhouse. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
8s. 6d. net.)—A story of graft and mystery in North Ontario. 
“Guys” crack “guns” and effect “‘ get-aways.” The ex- 
pugilist detective remarks that he has ‘‘ got a kick in each mitt 
and ain’t never renigged on a pal,” and that he is “ handing” 
the hero * beautiful talk straight and down.” A really well- 
packed, nourishing shocker, slightly puzzling, but with more 
than one cunning triple surprise and some really excellent 
little pictures of work on a Canadian newspaper. 








POETS AND POETRY. 





MR. HAROLD MONRO’S ROD OUT OF PICKLE.* 
“Out of the fullness of the heart the mouth speaketh.” It is 
a long while since we have read anything more amusingly bitter 
than Mr. Harold Monro’s indictments of the modern poetical 
coterie. The founder of the Poetry Bookshop writes with 
fecling! The prelude to this interesting, well-informed, dic- 
tatorial book on modern poets consists of a eri de coeur which 
begins in these words :— 

“It is related of one of our younger gees that he declared 
he would not publish a First Book until he knew sixteen critics 
personally, and had dined with each. ... 
the year 1920 is a professional occupation.” 


Verse-writing in 


Young men and women, he goes on, enjoy the practice of 
making rhymes, putting down their feelings in loose sentences 
which they call “free verse.” Newspapers and magazines 
make a large demand for such work, but many as are the niches, 
the competition is great, and so the young poet’s eye must 
ever be trained on the main chance. His first book will be a 
great event. It does not matter whether people read him or 
not, but at least twenty thousand people must talk about him. 

Then, as soon as he gets to know a few people, he must talk 
to them of the Great Ones whom he does not know, “ for present 
acquaintance must be the stepping-stones to future ones” :— 

‘*‘He must learn how to joke cynically about the Great, 

and, if obliged to admit that he has not actually met Mr. H., 
Mr. N., or Sir 8. G., must be able to imply skilfully that he 
will probably be dining with each of them next week. All 
this time, however, he must not cease to ‘ write poetry.’”’ 
He must attach himself to some group which will quickly 
teach him to talk cleverly about modern painting, and books 
which he has not read; also it will publish a periodical or an 
anthology in which his poems will be printed. His position 
must, in fact, be made before the verses which might warrant it 
have been written. . . . And so on in a heartfelt satiric vein. 
However, we are a little cheered when we read at the 
end of the book that Mr. Monro considers that “ verse is un- 
doubtedly inferior to prose as a medium, but it is easier to 
write.” We begin to see daylight. Having read such scathing 
things about poets, the present writer turned trembling on to 
find out what the author would say about reviewers :— 

‘** As for the professional critics, is it, I wonder, a revelation 
to anybody that in the majority of editorial offices preference 
is given to books whose publishers are advertisers in the paper ?” 
Mr. Harold Monro must keep uncommonly bad journalistic 
company. The Spectator is surely not in the position of lonely 
virtue that Mr. Monro’s words would imply? At any rate, 
the present writer can honestly say that he is very often not 
aware of the name of the publisher of the books he reviews, 
except in so far that to the weary reviewer—ploughing through 
fifty or sixty volumes of verse—the names of one or two pub- 
lishers hold out hope of alleviation. For it is true, as Mr. 
Monro says, that 75 per cent. of the volumes of poetry now 
published are bad— indisputably third class. He goes on to 
say, “ Certainly not more than 1 per cent. are first class,” That 


~ * Some Contemporary Posts, 1920. By Harold Monro, London: Leonard 
Parsons, [7s. Gd, net.) 
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depends upon what we mean by first class. We hope to show that 
Mr. Monro and the ordinary reader of verse mean quite different 
things. To return to his estimate of reviewers, he speaks again 
of “tired critics, sometimes teo hungry to object to writing 
what they are told,” of insipid critics who have “ two or three 
hundred cliché phrases at their command.” Every time a 
* good’ author publishes a book, 

‘a trained person has merely to jot down a series of the 
conventional phrases: ‘ sustained inspiration,’ ‘ finished crafts- 
manship,’ ‘essential quality of high poetry,’ ‘splendid and 
virile,” *‘ amongst the finest achievements in English poetry,’ 
‘most conspicuous achievement of our age,’ ‘sounds depths 
only possible to a master,’ ‘never been surpassed,’ ‘ noble,’ 
‘notable,’ ‘ felicitous ’—we all know them so well that we do 
not trouble to pay the slightest attention to them.” 

These opinions show clearly that a good many of Mr. Monro’s 
generalizations are due to the exaggeration of exasperation. The 
present writer also examines “a very large proportion of current 
books of poetry.” The chief difficulty of the honest critic is 
to keep his critical head above water and not to be submerged, 
or rather rolled out perfectly flat by the weight of books which 
pour on top of him. ‘hat is surely the chief, the simple reason 
for the many failures and ineptitudes of current reviewing. The 
critic may have to examine sixty or seventy poems in a morning, 
and by the time he has done thirty it requires a considerable 
exercise of self-discipline and concentration to keep the critical 
standard flying, not to condemn a good piece of work because it 
contains one or two atrocious lines, not to approve a competent 
poem which suffers only from the disability of having no reason 
for existing at all. As Mr. Monro himself says, the honest 
reviewer is kept up to his task by the one thought above all 
others :— 

** Perhaps, high up on some shelf, neglected by the reviewers 
and by myself (a patient searcher), stands that ominous volume, 
a Paradise Lost, or Songs of Innocence, or Prometheus Unbound 
of this age, accumulating dust.” 

That is the carrot. In Mr. Monro’s evaluation of individual poets 
one of the most interesting chapters is that called “ A Glance 
Backward.”’ It gives, on the whole, a very disinterested estimate 
of such “ transition” writers as the Poet-Laureate, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt,and Mr. W. B. Yeats. Mr. Monro does 
not like humorous verse; for instance, he does not appreciate 
such a writer as Mr. Robert Graves at his true worth. 
Nor, oddly enough, does he care for Mr. Edward Shanks. He 
gives, however, an excellent account of Mr. Ralph Hodgson, and 
his appreciation and analysis of Mr. de la Mare are excellent. 
He points out that Mr. de la Mare does not help his readers to 
distinguish between the actual and the abstract ; we cannot tell 
whether 

“The poor old widow in her weeds 
Who sows her garden with wild-flower seeds" 

may be a real widow woman, “ subject to the calls of the rate 
collector,” or whether she, like John Mouldy, is an abstraction. 
“The poet makes no difference between incarnate reality and 
imaginative reality ’’ :— 

“His series of ‘Characters from Shakespeare’ describes 
Falstaff, Iago, Polonius, Hamlet and others in such a manner 
as to lead us solemnly to wonder whether the poet has not 
frome ulterior evidence for establishing them as authenticated 
historical persons.”’ 

Of Mr. John Drinkwater Mr. Monro remarks that his admirers 
are doubtless attracted to him by “the simple and benevolent 
mind revealed in his verse.” Mr. Monro writes very well of the 
Sitwells, and is amusing, though exceedingly unfair, about Mr. 
Masefield, Mr. J. C. Squire, and Mr. W.J. Turner ; we must note 
here a wicked trick he has of quoting bad poems by the writers 
whom he dislikes, only relenting in the favour of Mr. Squire by 
quoting the beautiful song ‘* You are my Sky.” 

The total impression left by the book is one of curious hostility, 
and we think perhaps the reason for this is to be found in two 
errors: first of all, Mr. Monro has not taken to heart Melbourne’s 
pregnant remark to Queen Victoria : ‘* Ma’am, there are very few 
good anythings.” He holds it a scandal and shame that there 
are so many bad poets and so many bad reviewers. Surely his 
attitude should be one of thankfulness that there are a very 
few good poets and a very few good reviewers. Poetasters and 
puffers are not a unique product of this age or of this country. 
Secondly, in a sense, the tone of his book is the result of genuine 
hostility to verse, which seems odd in the founder of the Poetry 
Bookshop. Heve is the deflecting error. *‘* Verse is undoubtedly 
inferior to prose as a medium, but it is easier to write.” And 


so he is inclined to think that every picce of verse is guilty until 





it is proved frec of absurdities, free of bad lines, free of senti. 
mentality, free of clichés. It is significant that Mr. Monro 
never praises a poet for being readable, seemingly because 
he dislikes reading poetry. But we assure him that there 
are a great many people—the present writer included—who do 
like reading poetry, and therefore, notwithstanding any holes 
that can be justly picked in them, are extremely grateful for 
such poems as “ Daffodil Fields,” ‘* The Queen of China,” and 
“The Moon.” Why not think of poetry as like checse or apples, 
as being something necessary, instead of adopting the attitude 
of the man who has given five shillings for a cigar ? If we admit 
all his negative tests, ** who then shall be saved’ ? But the book 
is a tonic to the system as well as bitter to the tongue. It will 
be splendid reading for a great many of the poets mentioned 
in it. We recommend it especially to Mr. Robert Nichols. 
He is singled out for especial chastening, and not one of his 
good poems is quoted or alluded to. In conclusion, if the 
general reader finds the book rather severe, hg must neverthe- 
less be grateful for a critic who, in spite of the deluge of books of 
verse, is able to maintain a genuine standard of criticism. 
Severe or not, he judges dispassionately. Despite a few personal 
idiosyncrasies, he knows what he is about and, as far as human 
frailty allows, he keeps a single standard for all whom he criti- 
cizes. No one could read the book through without an increased 
knowledge of aesthetic standards, and so, in spite of strictures, 
an increased enjoyment of poetry. 





Porms WortHy or ConsipeRatTion.—Lillygay. (The Vine 
Press. 5s.)—The anonymous poems in this anthology are 
mostly written in time-honoured metres, and they are of a 
studied and deceptive simplicity reminiscent of the ancient 
ballades, 


* And Oh! May the fields be pearly 
With dawn and virgin dew, 
And may my love come early 
And may my love be true” 


might have been written by a minor poet in any age, yet the 
book in its essence is Georgian in the extreme, and its modernity 
is all the more startling for its camouflage. The wood-cuts 
which illustrate it recall the rhyme-sheets published by the 
Poetry Bookshop. Northern Numbers. (T. N. Foulis. 6s.) 
—A kind of Georgian Book of Scottish Poets, containing an 
interesting early poem by Mr. John Buchan in the style of 
Flecker, though written before Flecker’s time. A short poem 
by Mr. Roderick Watson Kerr called “ The Grave-digger”’ is 
lugubriously powerful. The rest are not remarkable. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
———— 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 


Kiel and Jutland. By Commander Georg von Hase. 
(Skeffington. 16s. net.)—The author was first gunnery officer 
in the ‘ Derfflinger,’ one of Germany’s best battle-cruisers. He 
begins with a long account of the visit of a British squadron to 
Kiel in June, 1914, and remarks that he himself had predicted 
war for the spring of 1915, when he had expected the Kiel 
Canal to be finished. He says that after the raid on Scarborough 
in December, 1914, the German light cruisers ran into our 
2nd Battle Squadron, but escaped by making the British identity 
signal, which the commander had noted. The story seems 
improbable. He quotes in full an article on Jutland which 
appeared in the Spectator of June 9th, 1917, and then proceeds 
with his own detailed account, illustrated with two charts. He 
admits that Admiral Scheer was lucky in being able to escape. 
“Lord Jellicoe acted perfectly rightly in disengaging his fleet 
at nightfall and so skilfully leading his squadron away during 
the night that our destroyer flotillas, systematically searching 
the outlying areas of the battle, did not find them.” ‘The 
battle of Skagerrak did not relax the pressure exerted by the 
English fleet as a ‘ fleet in being’ for one minute.” The author 
says that the ‘ Derfflinger’s’ big guns were all out of action, 
and that she had two hundred men killed before she get away- 
It is clear that, for all his brave words about renewing the 
action, he knew on June Ist that the German fleet had had 
more than enough. His account of what he saw from his own 
ship is worth reading, though some details are hard to reconcile 
with what we know already. 
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Shorthorns in Central and Southern Scotland. By James 
Cameron. (Blackwood. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Cameron, an 
expert writing on his special subject, has produced a book of 
real value to anyone concerned in the breeding of Shorthorns. 
Moreover, his occasional notes on prominent Scottish farmers 
and breeders, past and present, show an intimate knowledge 
of men as well as of livestock. Mr. Cameron begins by recalling 
the prejudices which the early breeders of Shorthorns had to 
overcome in the later half of George the Third’s reign. One 
of the most persistent of these breeders was Thomas Graham of 
Balgowan, Lord Lynedoch, who is remembered as one of 
Wellington's ablest subordinates in the Peninsula. Mr, Cameron 
goes on to deal with the history of the principal herds, which 
he describes in detail in the remaining two-thirds of the book. 
There is a good index, and there are nine photographs of 
typical Shorthorns. 


Histoire du Canada, Par Francois Xavier Garneau. Revue 
par son petit-fils Hector Garneau. Vol. Il. (Paris: Alcan. 
30 fr. net.)—The well-known history of Canada by a French- 
Canadian, the late M. Garneau, is appearing in a carefully 
revised edition under the care of the author’s grandson, at 
the instance of the “ France-America Committee’ which is 
striving to promote closer relations between France and the 
New World. This second large volume deals with the history 
of Canada from 1712 to 1841. It is ably written and j,uts the 
case for Quebec, in the long controversies before and Jifter the 
Act of 1791, from the French-Canadian standpoint, which is 
not quite the same as that of most English writers on Canadian 
affairs. The editor’s notes show a close acquaintance with 
recent work in this field. 


William Bolts, a Dutch Adventurer under John Company. 
By N. L. Hallward. (Cambridge University Press. 15s. net.) 
—Clive on his last visit to Bengal had to discipline the servants 
of the East India Company and restrict their private trading 
which ixjured both the Company and the natives and caused 
endless friction. Mr. Hallward’s careful study of the career 
of Bolts illustrates the abuses with which Clive grappled man- 
fully. Bolts, though a Dutchman by birth, was taken into 
the Company’s service in 1759 because he had had a com- 
mercial training. He learned Bengali, went into partnership 
with two members of council at Calcutta and engaged in land 
speculations and trading ventures by which in a few years 
he made £90,000. He tried to evade the Company’s orders, 
forbidding their servants to pursue the inland trade or to take 
presents from chiefs, and was obliged to resign his post in 
1766. He then set himself to create trouble for the Company. 
He involved Vere!st, Clive’s successor, in litigation at home 
which ruined that unlucky man. He engaged in intrigues 
with the Nawab of Oude and with the French. Finally he 
persuaded the Empress Maria Theresia to patronize an Austrian 
East India Company which he formed at Trieste, and he caused 
the British Company much anxiety by his efforts to open 
trade with Western India at a time when, during the American 
War of 1776-83, it was inexpedient for us to add Austria to 
our many enemies. Bolts died poor in 1808. He was evidently 
a clever and ingenious man without any moral sense, and the 
Company must have regretted bitterly their mistake in having 
anything to do with him. 


The Story of My Life. By Philip Meadows Taylor. New 
Edition by Henry Bruce. (Milford. 16s. net.)—Meadows 
Taylor, the author of the Confessions of a Thug, was assuredly 
one of the most gifted and tactful Englishmen who ever served 
in India. His autobiography, first published in 1877 after his 
death, is well worth reading in the new edition to which My 
Bruce has added a long essay on Meadows Taylor’s novels and 
many notes. The most striking portions of it are concerned 
with the Mutiny, when Meadows Taylor, without any troops to 
help him, kept Berar quiet by sheer force of character. The 
young Raja of Shorapur, where the author had long been 
stationed, joined the rebels but was captured and lamented his 
folly. Meadows Taylor records that an old Brahmin, long 
before, had predicted that the Raja would not complete his 
twenty-fourth year. When the old man reminded him of the 
prediction, Meadows Taylor thought to falsify it by securing a 
pardon for the Raja, who was convicted of treason. But when 
the unhappy youth had been given a light sentence of detention, 
he shot himself—perhaps by accident—and thus the Brahmin’s 
prediction was fulfilled, 





The Kaiser’s Letters to the Tsar. Edited by N. F. Grant. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. net.)—This book contains the 
““ Willy-Nicky ”’ correspondence brought from Russia by Mr. 
Levine and published last year in the Morning Post. Asa revela- 
tion of the ex-Kaiser’s character and of his devious diplomacy, 
especially in 1904-5 during the Japanese War, the correspondence 
is of great historical interest and well deserved re-publication in 
a@ permanent form. Unlike most documents of the kind 
published in the last few years, the letters have been edited in 
a scholarly fashion, and Mr. Grant has prefixed a short intro- 
duction. ; 


Government and Politics of France. By E. M. Sait. (Harrap. 
10s. 6d. net.)—Professor Sait of California University has 
written a most valuable and illuminating account of the way 
in which France is governed to-day. His chapters on the 
composition and procedure of the Chamber and on the state 
of parties will help the English reader to understand the 
seeming vagaries of French politics. The chapters on the 
Senate, on local government, and on the administrative courts 
are equally good. Professor Sait has used the latest French 
authorities and takes note of the many changes that have 
occurred since President Lowell, for example, wrote his well- 
known handbook twenty years ago. The author’s work was 
apparently in type, however, before M. Millerand was elected 
President and formulated a new conception of the rights and 
duties of his office. 





A Miscellany of the Wits. Edited by K. N. Colvile. (Philip 





Allan. 15s, net.)—This scholarly and exceptionally well-printed 
volume in “The Scholar's Library’ contains some satirical 
pieces of Queen Anne’s day—‘* A Journey to London” and 


“ Dialogues of the Dead” by Dr. William King, and the far 
better known “ History of John Bull” by Dr. John Arbuthnot. 
The editor has taken pains to elucidate the meaning of the 
“John Bull” pamphlets which were, as he says, written as 
Government propaganda during the fierce party conflict in 
1712 over the negotiations which led to the Peace of Utrecht 
in the following year. Pope said that Arbuthnot was the sole 
author of these witty political parables, akin in style and 
temper to the Tale of a Tub, but it may be presumed that 
Arbuthnot received hints from his friends and fellow-Tories, 
Swift, Pope, and Prior, in his campaign against the Whig war- 
party. Controversy has moderated its tone in the two centuries 
since “John Bull” was written, but some of the arguments 
used are modern enough. 


Science Progress (Murray, 68. net), the valuable quarterly 
edited by Sir Ronald Ross, gives in its January number an 
article on “The Inheritance of Acquired Characters’ by 
Professor E. W. MacBride, who maintains on the evidence of 
experiments that “a very strong prima facie case for the 
inheritability of acquired characters has been made out.” 
Lamarck, that is to say, was right, and Weismann wrong. The 
article is a notable contribution to a controversy of fundamental 
The journal summarizes each quarter the pro- 


importance. 
A correspondent 


gress made in cach branch of natural science. 
calls attention to “The Starvation Pay of Brain-Workers,” 
and suggests a resort to a strike. He points out that, while 
the docker is guaranteed at least £250 a year, the University 
of London has recently advertised for two demonstrators in 
chemistry—highly qualified graduates who have had a long 
and expensive training—at salaries of £200 a year. The 
grievance is obvious, but the remedy suggested is not the 


right one. 


An Embroidery Book. By A. K. Arthur. (A. and C. Black. 
10s. 6d.)—Perhaps now the war is over women have leisure 
for embroidery. It is a gentle and pleasing art, and this volume 
should be of assistance to all would-be embroiderers and an 
inspiration to many who have not felt the desire to keep thei: 
fingers from idleness in so useful a manner. It is both clear 
and comprehensive, and its coloured illustrations are models of 
what illustrations should be. 


The Contemporary Art Society has issued a report of its 
work during the years of war. Its purpose is to acquire works 
of modern art for loan or gift to public galleries, and the report, 
which is illustrated, shows that the society acquired a number 
of interesting pictures and drawings in the period named— 
among them works by Mr. Muirhead Bone, Mr. John, Mr. D, Y. 
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fameron, and Mr. C. J. Holmes. The society is now anxious to 
extend its operations and to buy more foreign pictures. The 
honorary secretary is Sir C. Kendall-Butler, Bourton House, 
Shrivenham. 


Works or RerereNnce.—Who’s Who in America, 1920-21, 
edited by Mr. A. N. Marquis (Stanley Paul, 45s. net), is the 
eleventh issue of this comprehensive and well-edited book of 
reference, which, we are told, contains 23,443 biographies. 
When it was printed, Mr. Harding was still a Senator and had 
not been nominated for the Presidency. If the book is thus a 
few months behind the times, it is extremely useful, for we need 
to know sometking about many public men in America. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following Books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 


Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture. By Sir T. G. Jackson, 


R.A. Second Edition. (Cambridge University Press, 2 vols. 
{4 4s. net.)——New Studies of a Great Inheritance: Being 








Lectures on the Modern Worth of Some Ancient Writers. By 
R. 8. Conway. (Murray. 7s. 6d. net.) 
PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Alexandra of Lycophron : with English trans., &c., by @. W. Mooney, = 8vo 
(Bell) net 86 | 
Arber (E, A. N.), Devonian Floras, 8vo........ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 17 6 | 
Bostwick (A. E.), Librarian's Open Shelf, 8VO...........06. (Grafton) net 18,0 | 
Bostwick (A. E.), Library Essays, 8V0..........0cccceceee (Grafton) net 18.0 
Brown (J. 3. Forrester-), lwo Creation Stories in Genesis, 8vo (Watkins) net 12/6 
Curtler (W. H. R., Enclosure and Redistribution of Our Land, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 160 
David (Dr. If, E. Fierz-), Fundamental Processes of Dye Chemistry, trans. 

by F. A. Nis MGR, TO DVO. ccoccccsvcsesccccesscensees (Churchill) net 210 
Eneyeclopacdia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. XL, 4to..(T. & T. Clark) net 48,0 
Evans (BE. A.), Lubricating and Allied Oils, 8vo....(Chapman & Hall) net 9.6 
Fray (J.), Repairing Optician, I8mo.......... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 8,6 
Fuller (Sir B.), Science of Ourselves (a Sequel to “ The Descent of Man’), 

DP 450960 e5 nen 500ks 06d anenecgaaenasaue (Oxford Univ. Press) net 16.0 
Haagner (A.), South African Mammals, 8vo............ (Witherby) net 200 
Itara (K.), An Introduction to the History of Japan, 8vo..(Putnam) net 15,0 
Hess (A. F.), Scurvy, Past and Present, 8vo............ (Lippincott) net 18,0 
Hewat (Rev. K.), Makers of the Scottish Church at the Reformation, 8vo 

(Macniven) net 10,6 
Hood (G. F.) and Carpenter (J. A.), A Textbook of Practical Chemistry, 

OT UO. 0 6. 6.300 600940800 004ne sc enesencabasincncencael (Churchill) net 28,0 
llopkinson (B.), Scientific Papers of, C: lected and arranged by SirJ. Alfred 

Ewing and Sir Joseph Larmor, 4° 0.......... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 63,0 
Jansen (Dr. M.), Feebleness of Growth and Congenital Dwarfism, roy 8vo = 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12,6 | 
Knox (A. V.), General Practice and X-rays, er 8vo.......... (Black) net 15,0 
Mackinlay (Lt.-Col. G.), Recent Discoveries in St. Luke's Writings, 8vo 
(Marshall Bros.) net 12,6 
Morrell (R. 8.) and Waele (A. de), Rubber, Resins, Paints, and Varnishes, 

ND 6606655 6005 6004800 t yrs ennshbhenheneneecneensease (Bailliére) net 12/6 
Moulton (J. H.), Grammar of the New Testament Greek, Vol. 2, Part 2, 

DO Ktdcedbeensd ned RGendedeanbaranecskeceseeuasies (T. & T. Clark) net 10,0 
Munk (J. A.), Southwest Sketches, 8VO..........0000c0 eens (Putnam) net 21,0 
Nicholson (R. A.), Studies in Islamic Poetry, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 26,0 
Powell (8S. H.), Children’s Library : A Dynamic Factor in Education, cr 8vo 

(Grafton) net 10,6 
St. Bernard Abbot of Clairvaux, Treatise of, Concerning Grace and Free 

Will, trans., &c., by W. W. Williams, er 8vo............ (S.P.C.K.) net 7/6 

Se 57 Articles on Modern Industrial Movements, compiled and edited 

> ek es OF OUR ok cccacauscanbaasaesecasansia (Grafton) net 14/0 
Se aie (H. C.), American Liberty Enlightening the World, .(Putnam) net 12/0 
Sleeper (M. B.), Wireless Design and Practice. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Smith (L. M.), Early History of the Monastery of Cluny, 8vo 


(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Taylor (E. L.), Art of War in Stal 1494-1529. .(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Warren (A.), London Days, 8V0.........scccecesccceecees Unwin) -_ 
Wilson (R. M.), Care of Shomen Machinery. .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Wire Ropes for Hoisting, roy 8VO. .........ceceeceeeeeee (Lockwood) net ‘ 


yore y 
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TILO - LEUM 


THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONL 
LIBERTY « & CO., Lid., REGENT T ST.,W. 1, ‘COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 





ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Strengthens 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural ojl in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
ina GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 


Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford St., Gray’s 





Inn Rd., London, W.C. 1. 


SALADS 


have more zest and flavour when 
the dressing contains a dash of 


LEA & PERRINS’. SAUCE. 
Best for salad dressings. 


LEA & PERRIN S' 


SAUCE, 


The Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


— 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 





Att CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





£24,459,031. 


waren L FUN as - 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 


LTD. 


Your family depends upon your 
income while you live. 


Why not secure that income for 
your old age and for your wife 
after your death by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY? 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


An Exceptional Bargain. 


£4,000 


or near offer 


FOR A HOUSE IN 
EATON SQUARE. 


Term 56 years. Ground rent only £80 a year. 





Those who are looking for a first-rate London house at 
a cheap price should consider this offer. 

Eaton Square is open and sunny, with fine gardens, and 
near Victoria and Sloane Square Stations, and half a dozen 
good ’Bus routes. The small Eaton Square houses, of 
which this isone, are wonderful examples of skilful planning. 
They cover a limited space and yet contain dignified and 
well-proportioned and well-lighted rooms. 

, _Accommodation—1o Bed and Dressing-rooms, Bathroom, 
Double Drawing-room, Boudoir, Dining-room, Library, aud 
complete domestic offices. Principal and Secondary Stair- 
cases. 

Telephone, electricity, and gas, separate boiler for hot 
water, and gas-cooking Plate as well as Eagle Range. 

HOUSE was occupied up till June, 1920, and is in ex- 
cellent structural repair and sanitation. An exceptional 
opportunity for any person requiring a house of very 
moderate size yet dignified and with ample bedroom accont- 
modation. Near entrance to Square Gardens which 
contains Lawn Tennis Ground. Immediate Possession. 

The house, No. 29, can be seen at any time, as there 
is a resident Caretaker. 





Apply to Messrs. MANN & SON, 
12 Lower Grosvenor Place, near Victoria Station, 
Telephone: Victoria 2040. 


S.W. f. 
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MICKLEOVER MANOR. A red brick and tiled Residence, with mul- 

ned windows and central turret, standing about 350 ft. above sea-level, and 
approached by a carriage drive with good lodge entrance, about 3 miles fro) 
Derby and 2 miles from tram terminus, within a short distance of church an 


post and telegraph office. 3 


Ditexuzornn wa BE LET ON LEASE, unfurnished, 
fo 


It contains on ground floor, outer and jnner halls, dining-room (80 ft. x 18 ft. 
drawing-room (32 ft. x 20 ft.), library (28 ft. x 16 ft.), ay 0 {3¢ > x 3 ft. » 
music-room (26 ft. x 16 ft.), business-room (16 ft. x 12 ft.), boudoir (17 it. x t.), 
putler’s paptry, strong room, housekeeper’s room, servants’ hall, two lavatories,&c, 

On the first floor, 12 principal bedrooms, 3 small bedrooms, 2 dressing-rooms, 
8 bathrooms and 3 ! ivatories, &c. 

On the second floor are 7 bedrooms, workroom, bathroom and lavatory. 

Adjoining house, boot-room, 2 men’s bedrooms, > w.c.’s and boiler room. 

Well water pumped by steam engine % tanks containing 8,000 gallons, and 
water is also bid on from the Derwent Valley Water ay 

First-rate up-to-date electric light installation with engine house, battery, &c. 

The — is heated throughout by hot water. 

The drainage is in perfect order. 

Stabling, 12 loose boxes, coach-house, harness and cleaning rooms, 4 grooms’ 
bedrooms and mess-room, pump-house, laundry, —— piggery, &c. 

The Grounds, extending to about 6 acres, include old world garden, broad 
gravel terrace walk, large expanse of lawn and flower beds, large kitchen garden, 
partly walled orchard, peach-house and other glass. 

Shooting over about P00 acres, with a fair amount of coverte, nicely placed, 
and about 4 acres each in extent. partridges left 
and a few hare 

The property is situated in the best part of the Meynell Hunt, and some meets 
of pt Harrington’s Hounds are within easy reach. Golf links within a mile, 
and Polo within easy drive. 

There is ample cottage accommodation, including a keeper's house in the 
middle of the property. 

Rent, including shooting, £350 per annum, or £300 exclusive of shooting and 
keeper's cottage. 

Apply Messrs. TAYLOR, SIMPSON, and MOSLEY, Solicitors, 35 St. Mary’s 
Gate, Derby. 


W ANTED, by two ladies, PART of HOUSE (self-contained). 
W., W.C., or 8.W. district. Moderate rent.—Box 1045, The Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON &  HODGH 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
Street, W. 1, during next week, each Sale commencing at one o'clock precisely :— 
JANUARY 38ist.—-ORIENTAL WORKS OF ART, BRONZES, ARMOUR 
and WEAPONS, OLD ENGLISH and FRENCH DECORATIVE FURNITURE, 
&c., including the property of Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell; of Admiral the 
Marquess of Milford Haven; of the Right Hon. Lord Sudeley; of Marion, 
Lady Stucley, &c. 

JANUARY 31st TO FEBRUARY 2np.—S. R. CHRISTIE-MILLER 
LIBRARY: EARLY ENGLISH WORKS on THEOLOGY, DIVINITY, &c. 
Messrs. Sotheby beg to announce that this Section of the Britwell Court Library 
has been sold privately en bloc; the Sale by Auction, therefore, will not take 
ace. 

FEBRUARY 3rkD AND 4TH.—A COLLECTION of BRITISH and FOREIGN 
ORDERS, DECORATIONS and WAR MEDALS, formed by the late Colonel 
Knox of Londonderry. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


A fair stock of pheasants an 








APPOINTMENTS, &o., VAGANT AND WANTED. 
REVISED ADVERTISEMENT, 
1,°% POR COURTS COV Fe rs. 


Required PRINCIPAL (man) of a day continuation school to be established 
under the Education Act, 1918. 

Good general education, recognised academic or technical qualifications, 
teaching or lecturing experience, and organising ability necessary. Experience 
in social and welfare work desirable. Salary £500 a year, rising by annual in- 
crements of £25 to £700 a year, and in addition a temporary payment of £10 a 
month, subject to certain conditions. 

Should an applicant in the service of the Council be appointed who is receiving 
salary within the limit of the scale indicated, he will be transferred at net lower 
than his existing salary. 

r Preference given to those who have served or attempted to serve with H.M. 
Forces, 

Apply (enclosing stamped addressed foolscap envelope) EDUCATION 
OFFICER (T.3.), London County Council Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C.2, for form T.3/3 to be returned by 11 a.m. on 5th February, 1921. 


Canvassing disqualifies. 
JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


ONDON COVA Ts COUNCIL. 
AU —_——_ 

LECTURER in SANITARY SCIENCE required at the L.C. Hackney 
Institute, Dalston Lane, E.8, for one evening attendance a week and a number 
of educational visits. Fee 30s. an attendance, plus 20 per cent. conditionally, 
Candidates should be members of the medical profession, hold the diploma of 
Public Health, and be competent to prepare students for the examination of the 
Sanitary Inspectors Examination Board. 

Preference given to candidates who have served or attempted to serve with 
H.M. Forces. Apply EDUCATION OFFICER (T.la) Edueation Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C.2 (stamped addressed foolscap envelope necessary) 
for form of particulars to be returned by 11 a.m. on &th February, 1921. 


Canvassing disqualifies. 
JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


WHANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
bs 


THOMAS HANBURY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





An ASSISTANT MISTRESS is required for the above School. Candidates to 

be from 25 to 30 years of age and unmarried. They should be trained, certificated, 

and experienced. The following special particulars apply to the appointment :— 
Experienced Assistant Mistress for Lower Forms, with higher Froebel 
certificate, and to be a good disciplinarian. 

Pay.—Taels 189.75 per mensem without allowances, except participation in the 
Superannuation Fund ; under agreement for three years with an increase if the 
agreement is renewed. At the present rate of exchange Taels 5 equal £1; 
exchange is, however, liable to Soctestion ; Ist class passage is provided and 
half-pay during voyage. 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained of the Council's 
Agents, to whom applications should be sent as soon as possible. 

Messrs. JOHN POOK & CO., 
Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
68 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3, 





Agents for the 


January, 1921. 
IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
The Council give notice that they will proceed to the appointment of a 
MISTRESS of the College, to hold Office from July Ist, 1921. 
Applications should reach the Secretary, Miss M. CLOVER, “ Coleby,” Grange 
Road, Cambridge, from whom further particulars can be obtained, not later 
than February 26th, 1921. 





ATAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
hy oe are hereby invited pe appointment to the following vacancy in 
th O45 Tre Training College, Natal :-— 

{Ate TEACHER who must be qualifjed to teach Mathematics and Geography. 
. plicants must experienced in Training Primary or Elementary school 

eachers. 

Engagement to be on contract for three years in the first instance subject 
to extension by mutual agreement. 

The successful applicant wufde require 
Medjcal Certificate On a form to be supplie 
missioner. 

Applications, which may be submitted in apy form that candidates consider 
desirable, together with copies of testimonials as to character, qualifications, 
and experience, all in duplicate, should reach the SECRETARY, Office of the 
High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 82 Victoria Street, London, 
5.W. 1, not later than the 21st February, 1921. 

T. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS CO., LTD. 
Wanted by the Company, SECRETARY (Man). Should have know- 
ledge of ordinary secretarial duties and experience in managing property. Salary 
according to qualifications.—Applications to be lodged not later than 16th Feb. 
addressed to the SECRETARY, St. Leonards Lodge, St. Andrews, Fife. 
AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educat WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. post free-—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 

}VERYMAN THEATRE, Hampstead Tube Station. 

A Nightly at 8.15. Mats., Saturday, 2.80., “YOU NEVER CAN TELL.” 

All Seats bookable in advance, 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d. Hamp. 7224. 


to produce an entirely satisfactory 
for this purpose by the High Com- 








LECTURES, é&co. 
Ls RES at 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., Tuesday, 
Feb. 1st, at 8 p.m., Mr. F. KE. PEARCE on “ The League of Healing 
and Its Ideal.” Friday, Lectures on “* Secret Societies of All Ages.” Feb. 4th, 
at 3.30 p.m., Miss C. E. WOODS, * The Gnostics.—I1.” Admission free. 
zeoT Ft DP co D b&b ae &.. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8, PHILLPOTTS, O.B.E., D.Litt., F.R. Hist. Soc. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three 
years are offered for competition at an examination held annually in APRIL. 
Apply to the Principal, WESTFIELD COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chalr- 
man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 


NSTEY 7 ¢ ERD- 














PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

INGTON, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's Training 
in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and 
MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, 
HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 
NG@’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


LI 
THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFIELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees e165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS 


SGHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 








GIRLS’ 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 


CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


1850. 


_—— HALL SCHOOL, 
FOUNDED 
mn . Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 
Principals {Mics VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES LY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. . 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classica! Tripos, Cambridge, M.A.. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if requ.red. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 











GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends *'THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
sea.—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


MR 4&2 8 SS. SS SC 82 OO bi, 
KIRKBY LONSDALE, WESTMORLAND. 

Specially endowed for the daughters of Clergy. There are now vacancles also 
for lay pupils, for whom the fees are £30 per annum. : ; 

Application for prospectus should be made to the Head-Mistress, Miss M 
WILLIAMS. M.A.. Hist. Trip. Camb. __ 7 ee 

ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thoroygh education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the giris’ nay mane th work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. _ 














MVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAM ERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 


Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
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SCHOOL 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 

____ Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


H {i °¢ IG ma 
Principal—Miss WA 


I LLIB. 
Private Residential Se hool for Girls. Tele. : 


FOR 


GIRLS, 


| Fehelenintate 


HFIELD, 


“ Watford 616.” 


fF\HORNBANK, MALVERN “WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic sctence. 


Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy ouse in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill 1 slopes. Well recommended.- rincipal, Miss ROGERS. 


BOYS’ 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.”—Descriptive 
of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branche, with 





ip se thereon, tates of ray. &c. Price 5s. net. Postage 6d. 
—GIEV EVES, Ltd Itd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 
AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 


CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months end under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 p.a. 
Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for 
Special Entry into the - Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early 
applications should be no 

__Apply Mesars. DEV iT 7 « MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, F.C. 3. 


EADING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 
Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers. 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Rath. a and Armoury. Fees from £72-£81 per annum.—Particulars may be ob- 
tained from the BURSAR. 


| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent nee in beautiful sheen 340 teet above 
tea, facing Dartmoor. 8 | ENGIN TRRRIN NG class fer NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master,. H. V. PLUM, MA 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, — 7" Sessiaation for EN- 
TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS ranging from 90 te 20 
Guineas open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1921, will be held on May 31st 
and June Ist at Bradfield. Entry forms can be obtained from the HEAD- 
M ‘STER R. Bradfield Cotlece, Berka. 


}OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £90 a year downwards, will 

be awarded by EXAMINATION beginning March Ist, 1921. Boys examined 
at Rossall and in London.—Apply 1 THE BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


pest ED 
ill be 























SCHOOL.—Eight SCHOLARSHIPS £70-£: 30 


offered oe competition in March.—Particulars from THE 





BU RSAR, Felsted Schedt, Essex. 
) Pitaeees tz. 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


Selely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, Schooi 
Education, Games. _seema, | 42s. per week. —Apply to ME bICAL DIREC c TOR. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


ee TH.—Recent successes gained by pupils of 
r. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, ‘[APTLE- GO, MATRICULATION, 99. 
ARMY (including Ist, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich list), 46. 
Apply Stirling Howse, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


JA LOCUTION. 4 


Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
‘4 ~~ will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 

Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 

Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 


N ODERN PIANO STUDY.—Mr. CHARLES A. GILLETT, 
the specialist in modern pianoforte lay jaz, teaches the REAL applica- 
tion of arm balance, relaxation, and weight principles in 12 correspondence 
lessons. Some of the Chopin Etudes and Preludes and Beethoven's Sonatas are 
dealt with end explained in the course. Every branch of pianoforte technique 
is exhaustively treated, including sight reading, pedalling, rhythm, phrasing, and 
interpretation.- Call or write for booklet, mentioning pieces you can play. 
Courses for beginners can also be arranged.—Studio 8., CHARLES A. GILLETT. 
il South Molton Street, New Bond ‘Street, London, V1. 
MEDICAL MAN will receive into his Private Re Residence 
in the East Midlands two or three BACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS 
to educate for the Public Schools, &c. Special educational facilities. Large 
and commodious house in elevated but sheltered position. Every home care 
and attention. Inclusive fee from £150 per annum.—Apply in first instance to 
GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical and Medical Association, Ltd., 
22 Craven Street, Strand, Ww. i, 2. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Hemes 
for boys and girls by sending full particulars of then 
requirements, (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
UTORS. ‘Messrs. ° TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
es Staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
0 supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158- 162 OXFORDS » LONDON, W. 1 *Phone—Museum 4440 (2 lines). 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
eee ~~ ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSHS’ GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Faucational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all 

School Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full in- 

formation about establishments giving a course of training in Dorecztic Economy, 

Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 

CHOULS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATUN, peving an St y knowledge of the BEST 

SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will pees AID PARENTS a sending (free 
of Sate) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATIO 





— —_—— 





; iar > of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees Should be given. 
Telephon=: 


PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
5053 Cen* ral, 





SSISTANT MASTERS AND MISTRESSES, 
TU _~ AND GOVERNESSES 
ld apply at once to 
THE TUTORINT DEPARTMENT, 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, 
ROLAND HOUSE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 7, 
For POSTS in PUBLIC, oN Beato SECONDARY. and PRIVATE 


GooD SALARI ES. 


No REGISTRATION FEE, 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 


——. 





GHORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. W orking 


knowledge quickly and pleasantly acquired—A. BLAKE, M.LP.S., 14 
Brooklyn Koad, Shepherd’s Bush, London, W. 12. . 


VYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. er iat with accuracy and 
dispatch, 1s. per 1,000 wondis, including ee r tage. Carbon copies 
4d. per 1,000 words. —MONA STU ART, 14 Frewin sworth Common, 8.W, 


hanna and DUPLICATING aie , &.). Mocerate 
charges.— Apply, stating requirements, to A. TARBARD, Washington 
House, Brantham, near Manningtree, Essex, 


| gems Typewriting of all deseriptions. Also Oriental 
Copying, Roman or Sanscrit characters. Tuition in Hindustani. Highly 
recommended ; terms moderate.— Miss 8. Bate, 226 Portsdown Rd., London, W.9, 


NGuse, FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH MSS. accu- 
rately TYPED. Translations into English. Scientific MSS. uty 


copied. Miss CAMPBELL, 12 Hengrave Road, Forest Hill, London, 8.E. 
UTHOR AND PUBLISHER. —Authors should forward 


Yovels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR 
STOC KWELE, Publisher, 20 Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. 














M48 MONEY BY WRITING.—Postal Courses. Stories 
and Articles. Reasonable fees. Earn while you learn system. Three 
cheques by one post. Gratifying experience of a student. Booklet, “ How to 


Make Money with Your Pen,” 
Training School, 22 Chancery Lane, 


post free, from “ EDITORIAL” 
‘London, Ww 0.2 2. 


(NEMA PLAYS. — Books, Plays, Scenarios urgently 
/ required by our LOS ANGELES agent, “suitable for picture production 
Reading fee, 7s. 6d.—LONDON SECRETARIAT LITERARY AGENCY, 
2 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


10, Literary 











|S ~ ALD MAS SSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged. Gcod short stories Toquired, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed —RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors Commone, London, EC. 4. 


TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (for ladies and gentlemen). 


February 4: ITALY. Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, &c., 30 days, 
March 12: SICILY and CALABRIA, 5 weeks, 98 gns.; April 8: 
Holiday Tour in Italy, 24 days, 69 gns.; April26: SPAIN and TANGIER, 
e weeks, 125 gns. Prog ey from Miss BISLiOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland 
Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse ; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep.: 341. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 


scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who reccive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STORE Y, 
Gencral Manager, Medical, &e., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq.. Wc . 


N ENTAL CASES received by fuiiy trained Nurse in 
charming old fouso, house, bracing air and sunny garden; farm produce. 
—MAT RON, Croft House, Litton, 'Skipton- -in-Craven. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own ‘Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 
J\XCELLENT BANK WRITING and TYPING PAPER, 
10 x 8, 5s. ream (489 sheets), t free. Send postcard for free — 
of bargains in stationery.—GEORGE RICSON and co., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOU GHT. — Highest Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on ‘Silver, 15s. 01 
Gold, £2 on Plat{num. Cash or offer by return. If offer not ac cepted, parce 
returned post free. Lest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broker 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGE 























BOUGHT. — Persons 

wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chlef Offices, 151 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years 


LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for 

exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. Harmless to domestic 

animals ; 2s., 3s. 6d.. or 6s. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookes 
moore Road. Sheffield. 











FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co.,x10.. 238-241 TottennamcourtRa.,W4 
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EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES & SPIRITS. 


Special Selection 
FOR THE WINTER SEASON. 


Perfect Articles of Exceptional Value. 


Selected from the well-known ‘‘ PINK LIST ”’ 
(obtainable on application), quoting an un- 
surpassed assortment ot genuine reliable 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


Per Doz. 


150) 


CHAMPAGNE, MOET & CHANDON, Sec. 

SAUMUR, BOUVET LADUBAY, fine Cuvée... B4/ 
SPARKLING MUSCATELLE, (X‘"2 Superior = 
PORT. CROWN SECCO EXTRA, Grand Tawny 84/ 
BURGUNDY. CHAMBERTIN 1916... / 


CLARET, SEATEAU CO THSTOURNEL 101, aj. 
MOSELLE. BERNCASTLER CABINET . 84/- 
CHABLIS, SUPERIOR CHABLIS (Village) .. 54/« 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR AMONTILLADO FINO 57/- 
GRAVES. HAUT GRAVES .. .. .. 48/= 
SAUTERNE. SUPERIOR MEDIUM DRY .. 42/= 
GOGNAG. 355 “Vinage sss ee OH 





EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2, 
Please quote “8.” 











THE ONE SERVICE 
which is ALWAYS FULLY MOBILISED 
is the 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


It knows no respite from the perils of the sea. This year, 
during one week-end of storm, 50 LIVES WERE SAVED. 


DURING 95 YEARS 
OVER 57,000 LIVES HAVE BEEN SAVED. 
All its work is done and its Life-Boats maintained by the 


FREE CIFTS OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 
WILL YOU HELP ITP 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Treasurer. Secretary. 
Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 
22 panes Cross Road, W.C. 2. 








Listen to the inarticulate items of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 182 Babies already have hon 

born free of Venereal Disease at the 
LOKDON LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special ante-natal treatment there prov ided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
S OCIETY FOR 





THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES, 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, 


RENT, 1921. 

I am most anxious that at the beginning of this New Year my poor Ladies 
may in most cages have their rents assured to them for at least 12 months. Rents 
are an incubus felt by us all. They have in most case3 “ gone up,” and the 
Ladies need to stint in food and fucl if they are to keep a roof over their heads. 

They become ill, and a doctor’s bill loom3 in the distance which has to be 
paid eventually by someone, for it is well to remember that many of the Ladies 
arc penniless, and others are in receipt of tiny incomes totally inadequate to 
the present times. 

I therefore beg of you to pry the rent, or part of the rent, of one poor helpless 
woman, and give her what we all wish one another—a Hz: AppY New Year. 


Sums of £5, £10, and upwards will be grateiuily received for this purpose. 
State paper. 
Lancaster Hou-e, Malvern. 


Hon. Secs EUVITH SMALLWOOD, 


THE BOOKLOVER’S OPPORTUNITY 
CLEARANCE SALE. 


The Times Book Club is disposing of thousands of 
books second-hand, in many cases at much less than 
half their published price. They are all in excellent 
condition, and are being sold in this way merely to 
make room for the new books now being published 


Among the books offered are the following: 
Published Sale 


at Price 
£s.d. £8. ¢. 
ENGINES OF TH i‘. HUMANBODY Arthur Keith 12 6 76 
ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES John Maynard Keynes, 
OF THE PEACE C.B. 86 46 
ares OF TRAVEL (1892- 
1913) Rudyard Kipling 60 30 
LIFE OF LORD KITCHENER .. se” George Arthur (3 
Vols.) 2126 § 60 
FREDERICK LOCKER LAMP- The Rt. Hon. Augustine 
SON Birrell 150 15 0 
KING GEORGE ANDTHE ROYAL 
FAM Edward Legge (2 Vols.) 1100 15 0 
wuegert arg rasta, a 
+. Rev. W. B. Money 6 6 
COURT AND DIPLOMACY iN - ne 
AUSTRIA AND GERMA Countess Olga Leutrum 10 6 46 
MY WAR EXPERIENCES IN 
TWO CONTINENTS .. S. Macnaughton 10 6 50 
BURGOMASTER OF _ STILE 
MONDE, THE on Maurice Maeterlinck 50 20 
MOUNTAIN PATHS - Maurice Maeterlinck 60 30 
ADVENTURES IN INTERVIEW- 
ING a Isaac F, Marcosson 16 0 96 
AN ADMIRAL’S Wire IN THE 
MAKING. {860-1 By Lady Poore 76 26 
SIR STANLEY MAUDE & 
OTHER MEMORIES -. Mrs. Stuart Menvie: 16 0 10 G 
AUSTRALIAN VICTORIES IN Jt.-Gen. Sir John Mon- 
FRANCE IN 1918, THE ee ash 1 40 {40 
CHRISTOPHER (A_ Study in 
Human Personality) .. .. By Sir Oliver Lodge 76 36 
RECOL TIONS John Viscount Morley 
(2 Vols.) 50 15 0 
Dr. MUEHLON’S DIARY (Notes By an Ezxz-Director of 
written early in the War) .. Krupps 50 1G 
NAVAL LIEUTENANT, A. 1{914- 
i918 ** Etienne’ 8 40 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF LADY 
DOROTHY NEV Ralph Nevill 18 90 
SUBMARINE AND. “Ani? SuB- 
MARINE Henry Newolt 7 36 
NOTEB BO. aF A SPINSTER 
LADY Bit 1878-1903 7 36 
PAGET BROTHERS, THE, 1790- 


Edited by Lord Hylton 15 


By Lady Laura Ridding 16 
Compiled by Her Daughier, 
Ethel Peei 16 


1840 i ia : 
SOPHIA MATHILDA PALMER 
(Countess “ Franqueville) 
RECOLLECT oe OF LADY 

GECRGINA EL 
ag} DIARY OF A THE “GREAT 


WAR 
NAVY IN BATTLE, THE 
SNIPING IN FRANCE (with 
Notes on the Scientific Training 


eo cco oee cea 
w oO 
— co 


Samuel Pepys, Junr. 
Arthur H. Pollen 


no 


~ 
oa 
c 


of aeaem, Observers, and 
Snipers) . - xe .. Maj. H. Hesketh Prichard 126 66 
GERMAKY UNDER THREE — Catherine Radzi- 
EMPERORS _.. ae es rill 60 60 
FURTHER MEMORIES Lord Sieteks, G.cC.V.0., ats ~~ 
6 
SWINGS AND ROUNDABOUTS 7. Ficbenata Renile 150 70 
VESTIGIA .» Lt.-Col. Repington 110 10 6 
FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND .. Lady Ritchie 60 26 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND 
THE WAR Walter Roch 160 60 
RUSSIAN. COURT MEMOIRS, 
By a Russian 12 6 26 
RUSSIAN DIARY AN 
aoe rN THE F (Petro: 
grad, 1915-1917 120 60 
FIFTY seems ih THE “ROYAL Aine pe fersy Scott, 
NAVY Bt., ’.O., Hon, 
L t, DB ay s. £5 10 6 
SOUTH (The Story of the 1914- Sir Ernest Shackleton, i 
1917 Expedition) Cc. V.O. 1 50 126 
IMPRESSIONS THAT RE- 
M Pw ‘ina .. Ethel Smyth (2 vole.) 1 80 126 
SCIENCE AND LIFE (Aberdeen a 
Addres: as ai .. Frederick Soddy . 10 6 56 
SPIRIT, i (God and His A. Seth Pringle Pattison 
Relation to Man) and Others 10 6 60 
LIFE A ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE Bdmund Gosse 10 6 60 
LETTERS OF NANTON TCHEHOV rans. by Constance 
Garnett 12 6 70 
a WYNDHAM biaryl By his Mother, Pamela 
ANT Glenconner 110 10 6 
SECRETS OF ANIMAL LIFE. J. Arthur Thompson 76 39 
MEMORIES OF ieee FATHER- 
LAND Anne Topham 10 6 50 
MY CAMPAIGN iN WESOPO- Maj.-Gen. Sir Charles V. 
TA F. Townshend, K.C.B., 
D.S.O. 1 80 14% 
THE SECRET CORPS (A Tale of ; : 
Intelligence on all Fronts) . Capt. Ferdinand Tuohy 76 40 
ROMANCE OF MADAME TUS- 
SAUD'S. John Theodore Tussaud 1 10 i128 
TWENTY YEARS AT ‘courr, Edited by Mrs. Stuart 
1842-186 a ae Erskine 15 0 64 
YEARS OF THE SHADOW 
THE ‘i = Katherine Tynan 150 76 
MY WAR DIARY és Mary King Waddington 60 19 
FIELDS OF VICTORY .. Mrs, Humphry Ward 70 26 
WRITER’S RECOLLECTIONS, A Mrs. Humphry Ward 12 6 46 
WITH THE DIE-HARDS IN Col. John Ward, C.B., 
SIBERIA ‘ d on C.M.G., M.P. 10 6 60 





— 


Write for complete catalogues to 


The Times Book Club, 





380 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
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XTX" KND AFTER 


PASSCHENDAELE, 1917. By Major-General Sir Joun 
Davipson, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., M.P. 


NAPOLEON III. AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE: A 
STUDY IN CHARACTER. By Cuartes Prescorr. 


O TEMPORA, 0 MORES! SURSUM CORDA. 


Haroip Hopce. 


THE ARISTOCRATIC PRINCIPLE: A REPLY. 


James Kipp, M.P. 


THE CONDITION OF GERMANY. By Major Lixpsay 


Basurorp. 
DANNUNZIO AND THE CITY OF DREAMS. 
Henry Furst. 
KEATS IN ROME. By E. Beresrorp CHANCELLOR. 
ART AND REALITY. By Stantey Row.anp. 
THE WONDERFUL HAWKMOTHS. By Hersert 


MAcE. 
THE BASIS OF MEMORY. By A. Wyarr Tibpy. 
By Mavrice Hew tert. 


By 


By 


By 


OUR FIRST, AND LAST. 

SOME PROBLEMS OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 
By RecinaLp LENNARD. 

THE CAPITAL SHIP: IS IT DOOMED ? 
Sir Cyprian BripvcGe, G.C.B. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE EMPIRE. By 
W. Basi, Worsro.p. 

THE ISSUE IN SOUTH AFRICA. By H. F. Prevost 
BATTERSBY. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY AND PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 
By GeorrKey Drace. 


THE MODERN HUMANITIES AT OXFORD. 


Sir Hersperr Warren, K.C.V.O. 


By Admiral 


By 





4s. CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 10 Orange Street W.C. 2. 


The fame and circulation of ‘* Blackwood'’s Magazine "’ are now, 
at the end of a century, higher than at any other period—a record 
unique in literary history, 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For FEBRUARY contains: 
India on the Threshold. 


The Voyage Home.—I.-V. By ALAN GRAHAM. 

Raisuli.—til., IV. By Watter B. Harnis. 

Vignettes. By Etta MacManony. 
Xtil. Our Gardener. 


XIV. Owney. 
Grie? and Clamour of the Bosphorus. 
By Lieut-Colonel P. 
On Hazardous Service. 
In the Little New Countries.—V.-VII. 
By Major Linpsay Pasnrorp. 
By VALENTINE WILLIAMS (VEDETTE). 
By Captain R. G. Brack. 


R. 
By 


Butter, D.S.O. 
Mervyn Lams. 


A Queen of Tragedy. 
From the Outposts. 
Concerning Ningtos. 
Musings without ey 
The New ee India—The Decline of the Labour Party— 
Its Report upon treland—The True Story of Sinn Fein and Germany 
—The Victorian Age. 
and Abroad can have ‘“ Blackwood's 
from the Publishing Office, 45 George 





Subscribers ? = at Home 
Magazine ” s« by post monthly 
Street, Edinburz th, tor 30s. yearly. 


EVERY BOOKMAN’S VADE MECUM. 


“The BOOK INDEX.” 


2d. Weekly. 


pocket record of all New Books, New Editions 
It contains classified and annotated lists 
arranged under Art, Biography, Fiction, Religion, Science, 
Travel, ete., ete., with an alphabetical index of authors and 
subjects. ‘There is a one-alphabet Monthly Key, sold 
separately. 

it is thus 
of reference 


Every Monday. 10s. 6d. per annum. 


It is a handy 
and Reprints. 


also 
a book of information for the student and a book 
for Lookseller and librarian. 

Send tcard for a Specimen Copy to 
“THI, BOOK INDEX,” 46 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


a po 
B.C. 4. 











Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


Continuation ‘and Completion ‘of Prof. E ton’ + importa nt eal. 
A Survey of English Literature, 
1830-1880. 


By OLIVER ELTON, Professor of English Literature in 
University of Liverpool. 2 Vols. 32s. net. 

*,* A new impression of the earlier volumes (1780-1830) will be 
ready immediately. 

The Manchester Guardian :-—“ We shall not disguise our opinio n that in its 
union of freshness and maturity, of versatile sensibility and incisive clearnes 3, 
applied to an immense mass of exact and first-hand knowledge, it bids fair to 
take its place | as the most authentic judgment of our generation upon the 
Victorian age. 





the 


The Life of ‘Horace Benedict 
De Saussure. 


By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, D.C.L., late President of 
the Royal Geographical Society and of the Alpine Club, 
With numerous Llustrations and Maps. 8vo. 25s. net 


in The Manchester Guardian :—** Mr. Freshfield has not only 
rich in varied achievement, and brought 
together treasures of Alpine lore searcely accessible elsewhere . but he has also 
made to history a contribution of permanent value, worthy “of his ow n long: 
established reputation as a mountaineer and a man of letters.” 


A Pioneer in the High Alps. 


LORD BRYCE, 
given us the picture of a blameless life, 





Diaries and Letters of F. F. TUCKETT, 1856-187 P With 
Tilustrations. l Vol. _ 21s. net. 

Psychology and Psychotherapy. _ 

By WILLIAM BROWN, M.D. (Oxon.) D.Se. (Lond.), 
Reader in Psychology in the University of London 
Clinical Assistant in Neurology, King’s College Hospital, 
etc. 8s. 6d. net. 


Spiritualism and the New Psychology. 
An explanation of Spiritualist Phenomena and Beliefs 
in terms of Modern Knowledge. 
CUL PIN. net. 


6s. 


By M. 


The Making of. Wellington College. 


Compiled by J. L. BEVIR. With Introduction by General Sir 
[AN HAMILTON. Demy 8vo. Gd. net 


- 
is. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 42 Maddox Street 


London : 


NEW BOOKS 
ON MANY SUBJECTS. 


ANTIQUES: GENUINE AND SPURIOUS is the title of an im) 
new book by FREDERICK LITCHFIELD, Author of “ An Lilustr 


History of Furniture,” &ec. Just published, price 25s. net. It is a handsome 
volume with over 70 illustrations, 

OLD PORCELAIN, ENAMELS, BRONZES, and Furniture are fully dealt 
with in Mr. Litchfleld’s book, and he gives practical advice as to the detection 
of reproductions and imitations. 

Mr. LITCHFIELD writes with an experience of over 50 years, and the 
reminiscences and stories given in “ Antiques ” are both amusing and instru 

G. Bell & 8 ons. 


HowTo IDENTIFY PERSIAN RUGS, by C. J. DELABEKE MAY, is, 
as the SPEC TATOR says, a practical little book, lucidly written at 
" _ Price 6s. net. G. Be 





tively illustrated.” 





GELECTIONS | FROM THE PASTON LETTERS, as transcribed by 

Sir John Fenn in his modernized version, exhibit the home life 
ordinary occupations of a middle-class family of ¢ ood standing in the Lith er y. 
“ The Selection ” has been made by Miss ALICE D. GREE BWOoD, FRU list, s., 
Price 15s, net. . Be 





and is published in one 8vo volume. Nl & Sons. 
Fete ooorry. A theory is outlined by J. O';CALLAG HA» NY in 

“DUAL EVOLUTION,” which is thought to reconcile Id 
Realism from the view-point of Hum: snism, and yet to present philos« 
analysis and a conception nowhere evading the criticisms of 1 
mK at. G. Bel 


DEWAR, A., Secre- 
hows he 
ma) st 





HE GIRL is the title of a new book by Miss K. C. 
tary of the Glasgow Council of Juvenile Organisations. it 
existing opportunities for training girls to take their part in lif 
correlated and developed 
MISS DEWAR, who has had exceptional experience in this important bi 
of social work, deals fully with settlements, Girls’ Clubs, Girl Guic des, a 
sations at present working. Apart fromits practical usefulness, * TH! 
very gere eral i inte rest asa study of human nature. Price és. net. 














AURICE HEWLETT’S delightful volume of Essays, ““ IN A GREEN 
DE,” continues in great demand. “It < - > qui the 
words oi oa stinguished a critic as Mr. EDMUND GossR, “* some f charming 
and various conversation with a mind of great orig inality whic h nat an 
literature have e combined to : udorn.’ * Price n Sons 
HE WORLD OF SOUND. “ T most cngaging volume” (¢ iry 
Life), by Prof. Sir WILLIAM BRAG G, deals with Soun Count! 
Town, aud Sea; Sound and Music; and Sounds in War. Re: oung and 
old, will * be delighted with such a combination of kKnowledze and i one 
seldom finds in literature or out of it.”—Country Life. Pro -trated 
Price 6s. net. } Sons. 
ROLLOPE’S Saperrenes NOVELS. ** The Ward * Bar: 
chester Towers’’; “ Dr. Thorne" ;_“Framley Parsona * The 
Small House at Allington” (2 vols. ‘The Last Chronicle of La: vols) 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Porket Edition. Complete in 8 volumes. Price 
2s. 6d. net each, G, Bell & Sons 


G. ‘BELL and SONS, 
PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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A FIRST NOVEL. 


Now Ready. At. 8s. 6d, net. 


THE PILGRIM 
OF A SMILE 


By NORMAN DAVEY 


This is a first novel of very great promise. Four 
young men have been dining at the Curio Club in 
Adelphi. They have dined a ‘little too well, and after 
dinner they walk down to the Embankment and 
apostrophise the Sphinx. They say that the Sphinx 
can grant their wishes, and each in turn makes a 
wish ; one wishes for love, another for money, another 
for success in art. Matthew Sumner’s wish is different : 
he wants to know why the Sphinx smiles. 

‘wo years later the four men meet again at the 
Curio Club, and again they go down to the Sphinx. 
he men who wished for love and success want to 
have their wishes back. They have been disillusioned. 


But Matthew Sumner’s wish is again different. ‘‘I 
want to die,’ he says to the Sphinx. ‘I know now 
why you smile.” | 


“The Pilg ‘rim of a Smile” is the story of Matthew | 

Sumner’s discovery of why the Sphinx smiled. 
First Impression sold out. 

Second Impression ready next week. 


2nd inprenion of 
The Fantastic Masterpiece. 


THEY WENT 


By NORMAN DOUGLAS 7s. 6d. net. 





A beautiful and unique work of art.’’-—Rebecca West in 
] New S nan, 
UNIVERSAL ART SERIES. 
Fis tmes now veady, with about 100 illustrations 
in each % lume. 


MODERN MOVEMENTS IN 


PAINTING 
By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 


“Mr. Marriott in this book explains the change (i.e., 
modern painting) more clearly than we have ever seen 
expl. uined before. The Times. 

‘Many people who have been puzzled by the appearance 
of the newer schools of painting of our time will be glad to 
read Mr. Marriott’s book.’’—Jlanchester Guardian 


a rs the whole field.’’—¢ 


2ls. net. 
of 
it 


our. 


ve 





rkable book.’’—Educational Times. 
y illuminating volume.’—P. G. Konody in he | 





7 


“A piece of literature.”—Liverpool Courier. 


DESIGN AND TRADITION 
By AMOR FENN. 30s. net, 


‘An account of the principles and historic development of 
architecture and the applied arts copiously  illus- 
trated, principally with excellent line drawings of great prac- 
tical value.”"—Westminster Gazette 

‘As a sound, clear, and simple exposition of the principles 
of decorative design, this book could not easily be surpassed.’’ 

—The Architects’ Journal. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


Journ WHELDON 4 CO, bave the largest stock in the country of Books 
in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals o! Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers 

LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
SPECIAL CATALOGUES : — Botanical, Zoological, Ornithological, Entomo- 
lozical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, Gardening, &c., 2d. each, post free. 

38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

Telephone: Gerrard 1412. 


CLUBS, &c.—The “TIMES” in uni- 
date, years 1876, 1877 





ro LIBR ARIANS, 





i. formly bound volumes from 187 
1878, and 1879 alone excepted. Offers 
TELEGRAPH,” Sheflicld. 


2 to present ’ 
wanted.—Address “ SHEFFIELD 


MACMILLAN’S LIST 


NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION. 
The Novels and Stories of 
Henry James, 


in 35 Monthly Vols. In two styles: Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net per volume, Pocket Edition. Feap 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
per volume. 
I.-RODERICK HUDSON. 

The Works of 

William Ernest Henley. 
New Edition. In 5 volumes. Crown 8vo. 12s. net each. 
Vol. I. POEMS. 


Collected Poems. 


With Autobiographical and Critical Fragments. By 
I. W. H. MYERS, author of “St. Paul.” Edited by 
his wife, EVELEEN Myers. With Portrait. Crown Sv» 
I2s. net 

Essays in Critical Realism: 
A Co-operative Study of the Problem of Knowledge. By 
DURANT DRAKE, ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY, JAMES 


BISSETT PRATT, ARTHUR K. ROGERS, GEORGE 
SANTAYANA, ROY WOOD SELLARS, C. A. STRONG 
svo net. 

THIRD EDITION THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


Handbook of Metallurgy. 


10S. 


By Dr. CARL, SCHNABEL. ‘Translated by Professor 
H. Louis, M.A., D.Sc., A.R.S.M., M.Inst.C.E., &c. Vol. I 
Copper—l_ead—Silver—Gold. ‘Third Edition. Illustrated 


Medium Svo. 4° net 
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